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THE NAMES SHADDAI AND ABRAM 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


The rapidly increasing mass of documentary and linguistic 
material from the ancient Orient, particularly from the second 
millennium B.C., is revolutionizing the treatment of historical 
Hebrew grammar. Not the last branch of this study to profit 
by these new materials is biblical onomatology. 

In the Journal, Vol. XLVI (1927), pp. 151-85, the writer 
discussed the etymology and original form of the names “Israel” 
and “Judah,” employing such data as were then available.” 


* Note the following abbreviations employed in this paper: AJA = American 
Journal of Archaeology; AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Langueges; 
AOF=Archiv fir Orientforschung; APB=Albright, Archaeology of Palestine 
and the Bible (1932, 3rd ed. 1935); BA =Beitrage sur Assyriologie; Bulletin = 
Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research; CT =Cuneiform Texts 
from Babylonian Tablets in the British Museum; EA=Knudtzon, Die 
El-Amarna-Tafeln (1907-15); HG=Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebréische Gram- 
matik (28th ed. 1909); JN=Ed. Meyer, Die Israeliten und thre Nachbarstémme 
(1905); IPN=M. Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen (1928); JAOS 
= Journal of the American Oriental Society; JBL = Journal = Journal of Biblical 
Literature; JPOS=Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society; JSOR= Journal 
of the Society of Oriental Research; MVAG = Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch- 
(-aegyptisch)en Gesellschaft; OK =Th. Bauer, Die Ostkanaander (1926); OLZ = 
Orientalistische Literaturzeitung; QS=Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund; RA =Revue d’Assyriologie; RB=Revue Biblique; RHR= 
Revue de l’Histoire des Religions; Vocalization = Albright, The Vocalization of 
the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography (1934); VS=Vorderasiatische Schriftdenk- 
mdler; ZA =Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie; ZAW=Zeitschrift fiir die Alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft. 

2 Since the appearance of this paper, the vocalization of the Egyptian 
orthography on the Menephthes Stela has been fixed as Yasir-ila, thus con- 
firming the reconstruction presented there; see ZAW, 1929, 13, n. 1 and 
Vocalization, p. 34, III, B. 3. The writer has never laid any stress on the 


etymology suggested in this article, which may or may not be correct. 
173 
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A similar, but much briefer study of the name ‘‘Bildad,” belong- 
ing to another related Semitic dialect, appeared about the same 
time. The former paper was prefaced by a general discussion 
of the condition of the linguistic and critical disciplines ancillary 
to Hebrew onomatology, so it is not necessary to repeat what 
was said there. In the nine years that have elapsed since it 
was written, there has been much progress, and a great deal 
more is known about Canaanite and West Semitic dialects in 
general. A brief survey of the new sources of information may 
be useful, in order to explain some statements in the discussion 
hereafter. 


The most important single group of new material naturally 
comes from the excavations of Schaeffer and Chenet at Ugarit 
(Ras esh-Shamrah on the coast of northern Syria) since 1929. 
Here, as is known to all scholars, have been found numerous 
tablets inscribed in alphabetic cuneiform, deciphered by H. 
Bauer and P. (E.) Dhorme, published mainly by Ch. Virolleaud, 
and interpreted by these and other scholars.‘ The number 


3 AJSL, XLIV, 31-6, where the name was derived from *Yabil-Dad(a), 
equivalent to Yabil-Werra, a known East-Canaanite (Amorite) name. Since 
then, Speiser has published a note (AOF, VI, 23), quite independent of the 
writer's treatment, in which he points out an almost exact equivalent Bil-Adad, 
in a fifteenth century text from Nuzi in northeastern Mesopotamia. His 
derivation of this form from A pil-Adad (lit., heir of Adad) is, however, without 
parallel in Accadian nomenclature, whereas our West-Semitic modification 
of Yabil-Dada to Bil-Dada is paralleled closely by the name Bil‘am (originally 
Yabil-‘ammu), belonging both to a man of about the thirteenth century from 
the Euphrates Valley and to a Canaanite town of considerably higher antiquity. 
Other parallels were pointed out in the paper cited above. It is interesting 
to observe that the name A pil-Adda, A pladda, belonging to a god mentioned 
not infrequently in Neo-Babylonian texts, appears at Dura on the Middle 
Euphrates after the Christian era as Aphlad, as pointed out independently by 
Ebeling and Gadd (and recognized by the writer as soon as the name of the 
god of Dura was published). 

4 See the original publications of the texts, nearly all by Virolleaud, in 
Syria, Vols. XII-XV (1930-35), and the monographs of H. Bauer (Das 
Alphabet von Ras Schamra, Halle, 1932), J. Friedrich (Ras Schamra, Leipzig, 
1933), J. W. Jack (The Ras Shamra Tablets, Edinburgh, 1935—to be used 
with caution, since Jack’s useful survey operates from secondary sources), as 
well as the literature cited in the writer’s papers, Bulletin, No. 46, 15 ff., 
No. 50, 13 ff., JPOS, XII, 185-208, XIV, 101-40. 
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of scholars now attacking the problems raised by the publi- 
cation of the Ugarit tablets is increasing steadily, and the 
lexicographical and grammatical material is being rapidly 
analyzed.s As might be expected, there is not a little wild 
speculation, so that the greatest care is necessary, both for 
laymen and specialists.6 It is already practically certain that 
Ugaritic, or North Canaanite, as the writer prefers to call it, 
is a «‘alect closely related to proto-Hebrew, the dialect from 
which Wiblical Hebrew is directly descended.? North Canaanite 
is not identical with the contemporary dialect spoken in Byblus 
and the more southern Phoenician cities, as we know from 
certain striking differences between it and the language of the 
native glosses and Canaanitisms in the Amarna letters from 
Phoenicia, as well as from the earliest Phoenician inscriptions 
and hieroglyphic transcriptions. Among the more striking 
differences are the treatment of the sibilants and the fact that 
accented @, preserved in the former, was changed to 6 in the 
latter. The dialectic differences were, however, so slight that 
there can have been little difficulty in mutual comprehension, 


so we cannot be surprised to find that the religion and mythology 
of Ugarit are unmistakably the same as the religion of the 
Canaanites and the mythology of Byblus (allowing always for 


8 The progress being made in these fields is so rapid that almost every 
study which has appeared is already antiquated. 

6 The eminent French scholar, R. Dussaud, has unfortunately led the way 
in making speculative combinations, and Virolleaud has been increasingly 
influenced by his views. T. H. Gaster and G. A. Barton have carried specu- 
lation so far that hardly any solid ground is left. 

7 There are at present two different tendencies: one, represented primarily 
by Virolleaud, Dhorme, and Dussaud, is to regard Ugaritic as Proto-Phoeni- 
cian; the other, represented by Bauer, Friedrich, and Ginsberg, is to consider 
it as essentially a new Semitic language, called provisionally Safonisch (Bauer), 
Northwest Semitic (Friedrich), or Ugaritic (Ginsberg). There is nothing to 
be said against the third term, which is quite correct, though not very instruc- 
tive with regard to the linguistic position of the tongue in question. The 
writer’s rather detailed studies of the stages and dialects of West Semitic 
lead him irresistibly to the conclusions stated in the text; see especially JPOS, 
XIV, 104-15. 
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local and chronological distinctions of comparatively little 
moment).® 

Our knowledge of South Canaanite in the second millennium 
is based mainly on the Amarna tablets, which offer numerous 
Canaanite glosses and a vastly larger number of Canaanitisms 
imbedded in the ‘‘Accadian” of the letters.? These Canaanit- 
isms can only be correctly analyzed by a comparative linguist 
with a good knowledge of both Accadian and Hebrew. Owing 
to the rarity of this particular type of scholar, it is not surprising 
that little has been done in this field. A second source is 
furnished by cuneiform tablets from the same general period 
which have been excavated in Palestine, especially at Taanach, 
Shechem, Tell el-Hesi, and Gezer." A third and more impor- 
tant source of information is derived from Canaanite loanwords 
and place-names in the Egyptian documents of the New Empire 
(between the sixteenth and the eleventh centuries B.C.). This 
source has been murky until lately, since the vocalization 
remained unknown, and even the consonantal form of the 
material seemed so strange to most Semitists that they avoided 


8 The fullest and in many respects the best account of the mythology of 
our texts is given by Dussaud in successive articles, mainly in RHR (especially 
104, 353-408; 105, 245-302; 108, 5-49). For the divine names see Albright, 
JPOS, X11, 188-95, and Bauer, ZA W, LI (1933), 81-100. 

9 The “‘Accadian” of the letters is the archaic form of the language which 
continued to be employed for literary purposes in the West after the close 
of the Hammurabi Dynasty. While it was somewhat modified by later Meso- 
potamian practice, both orthography and usage are more archaic than in 
contemporary Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions. The language is strongly 
affected by the native tongue of the scribe, which was Canaanite, Egyptian, 
Khurrian, or Hittite. These questions will be fully discussed by the writer 
in a detailed study of the Amarna Tablets which is now in preparation. 

© Note especially the work of Dhorme, La langue de Canaan, which appeared 
serially in the Revue Biblique, 1913-4. The useful treatises of B6hl, Die Sprache 
der Amarna-Briefe (1909), and Ebeling, Das Verbum der El-Amarna-Briefe 
(1910), are both rather one-sided. At the time it seemed that Dhorme had 
gone much too far in the opposite direction, but the discoveries at Ugarit 
have proved that he was substantially correct in his emphasis on the Canaanite 
grammatical material in the language of the Amarna letters. 

™ The fragment found by Macalister and ascribed by him, after Dhorme 
and Harper, to the Neo-Babylonian period, is quite certainly of the Amarna 
Age, as the writer pointed out: Annual, IV (1924), 106, n. 14. 
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use of it as much as possible. The writer has succeeded in 
solving the problem of vocalization, as he believes, and since 
his results are accepted in the main by a number of the fore- 
most Egyptian linguists of our time, including Battiscombe 
Gunn, Alan Gardiner, J. Polotsky, and J. Sturm, they stand 
an excellent chance of being correct.” One of the best indica- 
tions of their general correctness, from the standpoint of the 
Semitist, is the fact that, though established inductively, they 
result in numerous new identifications of Canaanite words in 
Egyptian transcription. Some of these words also occur in the 
same meaning in the Bible." This source of information will 
be used only sparingly in the present paper, and does not bear 
on any point of importance to it. A fourth source is almost 
entirely potential; it is composed of the Canaanite inscriptions 
in an early form of the Hebrew alphabet, such as the vase- 
inscriptions from Lachish (Tell ed-Duweir) and the ostracon 
from Beth-shemesh, discovered by E. Grant.'* There are 
several very short inscriptions from Palestine which belong to 
the outgoing second millennium, as well as some longer ones 
from Byblus. Whether the inscriptions on bronze which 
Dunand has recently discovered in Byblus belong here is not 
yet certain; in no case are they later than the fourteenth 
century, and they may be considerably earlier. 

If we go back still farther, to the beginning of the second 
millennium and the outgoing third, we have several valuable 


3 Albright, The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syliabic Orthography, New 
Haven, 1934. 

1» Among the previously unrecognized Canaanite words occurring in 
Egyptian transcription may be mentioned the following (the list is not com- 
plete, but merely illustrative): sa‘ar, “thicket’’; ‘dzer, ‘helper’; sdbe’, “‘war- 
rior’’; massiqt, “‘decanter”; na‘rén, ‘“‘youth (coll.)”’; tanndr, ‘‘furnace’’; harf&r, 
“flower”; déher, ‘‘chariot-driver”’; manhit, ‘‘gift’’; hémit, ‘wall’; burr, “alley”; 
§a‘ar, “fangs” ; §6‘ebt, “pitcher” ; kar, ‘‘smelter"’ ; kumr, ‘‘gallus” ; késé, ‘‘groom’’; 
kustt, “garment’’; manzit, “mixing bowl’; sért, “bark”; stgar, ‘fortified 
gateway”; zfz, “sparrow”; sis, ‘‘swallow.” Some of these have a very 
exceptional interest to the biblical philologist; déher, for instance, throws 
light on Jud. 5 22 and Nah. 3 2. 

4 Cf. RB, 1930, 401 f.; Bulletin, No. 55, 27; Starkey, Gaster, Burrows in 
QS, 1934; Albright, Bulletin, No. 58, 29. 
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sources of material bearing on the West-Semitic speech of 
that early date, a thousand years before the establishment of 
the Hebrew monarchy. Most important are the numerous 
Amurri names found in Babylonian tablets of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon. These names begin with the commence- 
ment of the Larsa Dynasty, about 2235 B.C. according to 
the chronology of Thureau-Dangin (which cannot be more 
than fifty years wrong), and continue into the eighteenth 
century (in the Khana documents). They were collected and 
interpreted ten years ago by Theo Bauer, whose work has 
been supplemented by others.ts To the twentieth century 
belong also a good many West-Semitic names mentioned in 
the North-Accadian (proto-Assyrian) tablets from Cappadocia, 
over a thousand of which have now been published. J. Lewy 
is the outstanding authority in this field.‘° The discovery in 
the winter 1934-5 of more than a thousand tablets at Mari 
(Tell el-Hariri, down the Euphrates from Tirqa, the capital 
of Khana),'? will vastly increase our knowledge of Western 
Semitic in the outgoing third millennium if, as reported, these 
tablets antedate the Hammurabi dynasty. Last we may 


mention the remarkably interesting material furnished by the 
so-called Aechtungstexte, Egyptian documents written in ink 
on vases, and mentioning the names of numerous Asiatic places 
and chieftains whose destruction was prefigured by the smashing 


ts Cf. Th. Bauer, Die Ostkanaander, 1926, and the writer’s discussion, AOF, 
III, 124 ff., with Bauer's rejoinder to his critics, ZA, XXXVIII, 145-70. 
Many additional West-Semitic names are now known from texts published 
since. 

16 See now especially Lewy’s transliteration, translation, and commentary 
on the juristic texts from Cappadocia, Die altassyrischen Rechtsurkunden vom 
Kiiltepe, the first part of which was published in 1930 (MVAG, XXXIII), 
and the second part of which will appear soon in the same series. For a popular 
account of the results, especially in their bearing on the Bible see Lewy, 
RHR, CX, 29-65. The number of these texts is greatly increased by the 
three volumes of Cappadocian tablets from the Louvre to be published by 
Lewy, as well as by the publications of Hrozny and Gelb. It is probable 
that nearly 3000 Cappadocian tablets have been discovered, of which con- 
siderably less than half is published. 

17 See AJA, 1935, 145 f., and 146, n. 1, with the literature there cited. 
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of the vases. Since Sethe has proved conclusively that these 
documents must be dated at the very end of the Eleventh 
Dynasty, about 2000 B.C., according to the now solidly estab- 
lished chronology of Borchardt, their interest is obvious." 
Many of the personal names are identical with contemporary 
names from cuneiform sources, so that their exact consonanta] 
and vocalic form may be established with ease." 

Of the greatest value for the correct treatment of all this 
new material is the rapid increase in our knowledge of Early 
Accadian and Old Accadian in both northern (Old Assyrian) 
and southern (Old Babylonian) dialects. Ungnad and, more 
recently, Lewy, Landsberger, von Soden, and others have made 
such prodigious contributions to our understanding of the 
grammar and vocabulary of Accadian inscriptions antedating 
the middle of the second millennium, that all earlier work has 
been antiquated.” We now have a vast material for Accadian 
historical grammar and dialectology from the period between 
3000 and 1700 B.C. Since the difference between East Semitic 
and West Semitic was still very much less than it later became, 


as is shown very clearly by the Ugaritic texts, the influence 
exerted by the former on the latter was much greater than in 
later times. Moreover, since the ancestors of the Hebrews 
came from Mesopotamia, according to a very early tradition 
which is now being increasingly corroborated,“ we may expect 


8 Sethe, Die Achtung feindlicher Fiirsten, Volker und Dinge auf altagyptischen 
Tongefassscherben des mittleren Reiches (Berlin, Akad., 1926); Albright, JPOS, 
VIII, 223-56, Vocalization, p. 7, where additional references are given. 

19 For the vocalization we are, of course, dependent on cuneiform, but the 
hieroglyphic rendering of the consonants is better than the cuneiform. 

2 Cf. Ungnad, Babylonisch-assyrische Grammatik?, 1926; Lewy, Studien zu 
den altassyrischen Texten aus Kappadokien, 1922, and numerous details in 
subsequent papers and monographs; Landsberger in innumerable minor 
publications, and his pupil, von Soden, Der hymmnisch-epische Dialekt des 
Akkadischen, ZA, XL, 163-227, and XLI, 90-183 (an exceedingly important 
monograph). 

2 See Albright, JBL, XLIII, 385 ff., APB, 137-40, 239, ll, mm; Dhorme, 
RB, 1928, 484 ff., 507 ff.; Speiser, Annual, XIII, 43 ff.; Lewy, RHR, CX, 
45 ff. 
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to find important evidence for our purpose in Accadian, as 
will be seen.” 


Tue Name SHADDAI 


The name Saddai appears some forty-eight times in the 
Hebrew Bible: nine times in the Pentateuch, thirty-one times 
in Job alone, and eight times in the rest of the Bible. In six 
occurrences in the Priestly Document it is always preceded 
by £l, while in three occurrences in J, always in verse, it is 
found alone. Elsewhere it is found alone, except once, Ez. 
105, where El-Saddai occurs. It follows that the older form 
is probably Saddai, the only one found in Hebrew poetry, and 
that El-Saddai is a more formal designation, corresponding 
grammatically to such appositional genitive chains as mehar 
Perat, “river Euphrates.” El-Saddai is thus ‘God Saddai,” 
just as the somewhat parallel name El-‘Elyén stands for “‘God 
‘Ely6n” (Phoen. Elyién for older ‘Elyén).?: 

The vocalization "IW has frequently been suspected of being 
false, but this is not the case, as will be seen below. That it 
antedates the Masoretic age by centuries is certain from the 
transcription Zaddac of the Egyptian recension (B) of the LXX, 
Ez. 105, which cannot be later than the second century B.C. 
The etymology and primary meaning of the name had long 
since been forgotten, and there was not even a standard tradi- 
tion which could be employed by the translators of the earlier 
versions, as is made very clear by the exhaustive table given 
by Zorell, Biblica, VIII (1927), 216-7. In Is. 136, and Joel 
115 we have the paronomasia, wo “Ww, ‘devastation from 
Shaddai,” and some passages of the LXX, together with Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, translate it ‘Ixavés, as though 


22 The useful work of M. Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen (1928), is 
the first handbook of Hebrew onomatology to utilize the rich material from 
the ancient Orient, but even Noth has barely made a beginning in this direction. 
The absence of adequate indications in Noth’s work has induced the writer 
to supply this want to some extent in the preceding exposition. 

23 See Baudissin, Kyrios, III, 81f. The observations of Albright, JPOS, 
XII, 190, and of Bauer, ZAW, 1933, 96f., only affect the late conception 
of ‘Ely6n, and have no bearing on our times. 
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it were composed of the elements "1° @, lit., “the One who 
is sufficient,” but neither of these is to be considered seriously 
from the etymological point of view (see below). 

Etymologies proposed in modern times are passably 
numerous, and we may refer for most of the older ones to the 
dictionaries, as well as to Konig, Lehrgebéude, II (1895), 118-9, 
note, and the literature cited below.*4 Most of them would 
derive the name from a known Hebrew stem, or at least from 
an Arabic stem thought to be lost in Hebrew. First comes 
the respectable old explanation as ‘One furnished with violent 
power,” deriving it from 77, ‘‘to devastate,”’ with a slightly 
unwarranted connotation. This was accepted by K6nig, and 
defended in his Lehrgebéude, II, 118, by the supposition that 
it was an adjectival formation. Unhappily for the plausibility 
of this view, the only known word from which it could be 
directly derived, is 5dd, ‘“‘devastation,’”’ so that it could at best 
mean only ‘“‘belonging to devastation,” or the like. The adjec- 
tival formation in question is not Hebrew at all (see below), so 
the difficulty becomes still greater. The phonetically inadmis- 
sible combination with Ar. Sadid, ‘‘severe, strong,’”’ the root of 
which has an entirely distinct sibilant, does not improve the 
etymology. Ndéldeke and Hoffmann wanted to explain the 
name as an erroneously vocalized derivative from *Séd=Ar. 
sayyid, “lord,” which later came to mean “demon.” Now, 
however, it has long been known that Heb. *Séd, ‘‘demon,”’ is 
derived from Accad. Sédu, itself a Sumerian loanword, so the 
idea that there was a *Séd, “lord,” in Hebrew must be ruled 
out of court. Moreover, the word *5éd, ‘“‘demon,” is already 
found in the Song of Moses, Deut. 3217, where the pagan 
deities are already termed Sédim. Since this poem can hardly 
be later than the eighth century B.C.,?5 it is scarcely credible 


24 Cf. also the references given in Baudissin’s Kyrios, II, 42, n. 2, Noth, 
IPN, 130 f. 

3s It is true that the recent tendency of scholars has been to depress the 
date of this psalm, but the earlier date formerly assigned has not been by any 
means disproved. Much of the material in Deuteronomy can hardly be later 
than the ninth century, and the Blessing of Moses probably belongs to the 
ninth (cf. APB?, 154 ff.). 
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that a form *5éd¢ or *Sédai could have existed so late as an 
appellation of the God of Israel. 

Among efforts to combine the name Saddai with that of 
some pagan deity we may mention Renan’s idea that it might 
be the Zadios of Philo Byblius, the fantastic identification 
by Vélter and Grimme with the Egyptian Sopd, properly Sipte 
(w),?° and a long-since abandoned suggestion of the writer’s 
(never published) that it might be originally connected with 
Amorite Asdu™.?7 

The now-prevailing combination with Accad. Sadé#, ‘‘moun- 
tain,’’ which we regard as partly correct, goes back to Friedrich 
Delitzsch, who proposed it in his Prolegomena (1886), pp. 95-7. 
Delitzsch, however, took Sadé#, which he derived from an older 
*Saddai-u, to be an appellation, meaning properly “high,” 
whence Saddai could be explained as “exalted, lord.” His 
other combinations, both Assyrian and Hebrew, were mostly 
inadmissible and can be disregarded now, since the progress 
of knowledge has hopelessly antiquated them. The next step 
was taken by F. Hommel who, in his book, Die altisraelitische 
Uberlieferung (1897), pp. 108-11, combined the name Saddai 
with Sad# (rabé@), ‘great mountain,’ a common Accadian 
appellation of deity. Unfortunately, following Delitzsch, he 
admitted the derived meaning ‘Herr, Gebieter,” which has 
been perpetuated in the literature on the subject by non-Assyri- 


26 In Assyrian transcription of the seventh century B.C. the name appears 
in composition as Sapti or Saptu (pronounced Sapt), so that the original 
vocalization (transformed in the twelfth century B.C.) must have been 
approximately Sipd(t); cf. Vocalization, p. 16. That Eg. d was pronounced 
much like ¢ is well known. 

27 Asdum (read As-du-um, not A§-du-um) is an Amorite divine name which 
occurs both in Accadian and in West-Semitic formations; cf. Yakién-Asdum, 
Ittir-Asdum, and perhaps Sumu-Asdum (Chiera, University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, Publications of the Babylonian Section, X1, 2, p. 148, 120). Western 
names with the theophorous element Asad (e.g., Abi-Asad, Aht-Asad) are 
almost certainly the same without the nominative case-ending; contrast 
Bauer, OK, 71b. The name, as already recognized by Littmann and others, is 
probably identical with S. Arab. ’asadum, ‘“‘warrior,” Arab. 'asadut, “lion.” 
With this identification the cuneiform sibilant entirely agrees. Whether the 
doubtful Nabataean god yw» (cf. Alt, Der Gott der Viter, p. 75, IV) belongs 
here is not certain. 
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ologists to the present day.?® Since Hommel the identification 
has been adopted by numerous scholars, including notably 
Hehn” and Torczyner,° who have provided additional arguments 
in its favor. 

A direct identification is, however, hardly possible because 
of fatal phonetic obstacles. If the name were directly borrowed 
from Accadian after the third millennium, we should have 
either Sad or sad, depending on whether it were borrowed from 
South Accadian or North Accadian, and whether a _ back- 
formation took place in the process or not.* If it were borrowed 
still earlier, we should have a form derived from the uncon- 
tracted source of the Accadian word, just as Can. kussa’u (Heb. 
kissé), “chair,” is derived from Old Accad. *kussa’u™ (classical 
kussf), from Sumerian guza.37 If the words were originally 
related, i.e., derived independently from the same Semitic 
source, a similar situation would be expected. We must, there- 
fore, find the etymology of the Accadian Sad#, if possible. 
Three etymologies have been proposed: one by Hommel and 
others, combining it with Arab. sadd, sudd, ‘‘barrier, barrage” 
(and sometimes “mountain”); a second heid by numerous 
scholars, identifying it, per antiphrasin, with Heb. Sadé, ‘‘field, 
plain”; a third identifying it with Arab. tadyu", Aram. tedayyé, 
Heb. Saddéyim, etc., “breast, two breasts.” The third, held 
most effectively by Dhorme, RB, 1922, 230f., is probably 
correct, as we shall see. In Old Accadian33 we have the uncon- 
tracted forms Sadwi™ (sa-du-im, sa-di-im, gen. sing.), Sadu (for 
Sadw, written sa-di, gen. with suff.), Sadwé (sa-dii-e, accus. 
plur.), pointing to a nominative *Sadwu™, a fact which auto- 
matically rules out the first of the three suggestions. The 
second is semantically very difficult, and is not made easier 
by the fact that North Canaanite already has the word, written 


28 Cf, Baudissin, Kyrios, III, 51 f. 

29 Die biblische und die babylonische Gottesidee (1913), pp. 265 ff. 

3° Die Bundeslade (1922), pp. 65 ff. 

Cf, the writer’s observations, BA, X, 2, xvii f. 

32 See JPOS, XIV, 110 below. 

33 See Ungnad, Materialien sur altakkadischen Sprache (MVAG, XX, 2), 
p. 84. The realization that SA-TU is not a kind of ideogram is due 
to Landsberger’s work. 
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$d, in the same sense, “‘field, plain.’”” The third is semantically 
very easy, as illustrated by the numerous examples cited by 
Dhorme, which could be increased in number without difficulty. 
Words for ‘breast’ often develop the meaning “elevation, 
mound, hill, mountain’; mountains shaped somewhat like 
breasts are frequently called “breast, two breasts’ in Arabic. 
Phonetically there is little trouble, since the word for “breast” 
shows a good deal of variation, offering besides the forms 
quoted above such by-forms as Heb. 56d from *tud (cf. Arab. 
tud [?], Barth, ZDMG, XLI, 637) and the Arabic plural 
tudiyyu".34 It is difficult to explain the ~ vowel of the former 
unless derived from original *tadwu, by epenthesis. In any case, 
whether we adopt this etymology or not, we must either seek 
some other explanation of Saddai, or must try to derive it from 
the uncontracted form Sadwu”, a process which might yield 
*Sedi, but not Saddai. The dilemma is not removed by Zoller’s 
extraordinary attempt to derive Saddai from both Sada, “‘moun- 
tain,” and Sdddyim, “‘breasts,” in the sense of “‘hill-breast,” so 
that Saddai would be ‘‘Dio dell’ abbondanza’”’ (!).35 

There is, however, a perfect phonetic equivalent in Accadian: 
the word Saddé’f#,3° ‘‘mountaineer,’’ with the secondary form 


§addi’a.3= This word occurs as an archaism in the royal inscrip- 
tions of Sargon III and Esarhaddon.37 In the account of the 


34 For original *tuddyu*, by inner-Arabic phonetic law, a fu‘il collective. 

38 Rivista di Studi Orientali, XIII, 73-5. 

36 See Thureau-Dangin, Huitidme campagne de Sargon, p. 16, n. 5; Lands- 
berger, Kleinasiatische Forschungen, 1, 325. In Sargon’s Eighth Campaign, 
line 310, Urzana of Muzazir is called Sad-da-a-us-%i, a writing which proves 
the length of the final u. 

36 The spelling Sad-du-ug-a appears in the Eighth Campaign, line 93, and 
in the Prism of Esarhaddon, II, 11 (corrected by Thureau-Dangin). In 
Thompson’s Prism of Esarhaddon, III, 48 we find the spelling Sad-du-u-a 
which the editor has explained erroneously. On the other hand, Thureau- 
Dangin is wrong in reading omé §adu-a-a, with Johnston, in Harper, Letters, 
No. 713, 5; we should clearly read emé! Mad-a-a, ‘‘Medes,” with more recent 
editors. 

37 See the two previous notes. That it is here an archaism is shown by the 
spelling with ws. Of course, the prevailingly archaizing tendency of the 
inscriptions of these two kings is so well known that one would expect it 
in any case. 
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eighth campaign of the former it is applied to the two Armenian 
princes Ursa of Urartu and Urzana of Muzazir. In the Prism 
Inscription of the latter (II, 11) we find the instructive passage, 
nisé mat Hilakki Saddi’a 45ibat hurSani, ‘‘the people of the land 
of Cilicia (Aspera), mountaineers, dwelling in the mountains.”’3* 
The orthography alone establishes its archaistic character, 
which is also indicated by its absence in contemporary letters 
and more vulgar documents. The age of the word is proved 
now by the fact that the feminine, Saddé’itu,” appears as the 
name of one of the five wives of Ninurta-tukul-AS%ur, an 
Assyrian king who reigned for a few years about the middle 
of the tr.-ifth century B.C.# 

Jensen pointed out in 1890 that there were two distinct 
gentilic-adjectival (nisbeh) endings in Accadian, #, fem. itu, and 
Gy, @’a, fem. @’itu.e We now know that the former was in 
Early and Old Accadian (both Babylonian and Assyrian) 
iyu™ (written iu”), fem. itu”, and that the latter does not appear 
in the written language until Middle Babylonian and Assyrian 
(especially the latter), where it is @y@ or @’4, fem. d@’ttu. The 
latter form is curiously parallel to Aram. absolute dy, emphatic 
(older determinate)43 dyé, and seems to represent a conflation 
between its dialectic (?) Accadian equivalent and the older 
ending @ (yu). In Hebrew, as is well-known, and Arabic the 
nisbeh ending was tyu (so in North Canaanite, Heb. 7; in Arabic 
orthography we have iyyu), just as in Early and Old Accadian. 
Middle Assyrian offers gentilics such as Lulléyt, ASSurdyi, 
Ninuayé’u, Sadapayé’u (from Ninua and Sadapa, for *Ninua’dyi, 


38 See n. 36a. 

39 See notes 37 and 36a. 

# Written in Middle Assyrian orthography Sad-da-i-te (gen.), Sad-da-it-te, 
Sad-dé-i- [tu] (nom.). 

4 See Weidner, AOF, X (1935), 11, 48. 

# ZA, V, 100 f.; the vowel quantities are ours. 

43 See below, note 85. 
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etc.),44 with feminines Ninud’iiu, Lubdd’itu,4s etc.46 Middle 
Babylonian has ASSuré’a@, Kina}d’d, etc.47 An exact parallel 
to the adjectival Saddé’a is provided by Middle Assyr. dléyt, 
“‘city-dweller,’’ Old Assyrian Gliu™.# 

The doubling of the d, which occurs very rarely in the orthog- 
raphy of Sad@, “mountain,” where it is parallel to other rare 
cases of similar erroneous doubling, is readily to be explained 
as due to the analogy of nouns of habitual action or occupation 
in gdital. A parallel instance is the word hammdé’d, “usurper,” 
from fami, “to sieze.’’# 

The interchange between Saddé’# and Saddéyf@ is an inner- 
Accadian phenomenon, caused by the tendency of intervocalic 
y to become ’aleph.* In the later stages of the language this 
tendency is obscured by the fact that aya, which should become 
a’a, was nearly always written A-A, so that the latter orthography 
is ambiguous. That aya survived dialectically beside a’a, and 
even replaced it more than once in the history of the Accadian 
language and its dialects, is certain. An older or dialectic 
Accadian Saddéyi# would pass into early Aramaic or any other 
known West Semitic dialect, before the middle of the second 


millennium, roughly speaking, as Saddé@yu, which would become 
Saddaéy after the loss of the case-endings, which took place 
during the third quarter of the same millennium.** In Canaanite 


44 See the fourteenth century contracts published and translated recently 
by Ebeling and Weidner’s edition of twelfth century contracts cited above, 
n. 41, passim. 

4s See the preceding note. The Middle Assyrians often wrote the ending 
as it-tu. 

46 The first occurrence of this gentilic was pointed out by the writer in 
two names of Assyrian rulers from the seventeenth (or possibly late eighteenth) 
century B.C. (JSOR, VIII, 1924, 55; see Weidner, AOF, III, 67, n. 4; Sidney 
Smith, Early History of Assyria, p. 384, n. 1). It therefore goes back with 
certainty to the Patriarchal Age, but is dialectically doubtless much older. 

47 See the -.ter of Burnaburia§ to Amenophis IV (ZA, No. 9, lines 19, 31). 

48 See Lewy, MVAG, XXXIII, 310, n. a. 

49 See the writer’s treatment, RA, XVI, 182, on No. 17. However, the 
derivation of the word is evidently not so clear as assumed there; for its 
occurrences see Zimmern, ZA, XXV, 199 ff. 

8° See Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik?, pp. 107 f.; Jager, BA, I, 443 ff. 

5* See JPOS, XIV, 110 f.; Vocalization, §§ 30, 61. 
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proper (both North and South), which includes Biblical 
Hebrew, *Saddai would be contracted to *5addé@. However, 
this was not true in Aramaic, nor is it true of a group of personal 
names in Biblical Hebrew, about a score in number, including 
many relatively early names, such as °§?,* "117, "WIN, @DY, as 
well as late ones, such as °30, °1M, and post-biblical ones, such 
as "3, °D?.5% It might not unreasonably be expected that we 
should have the vocalization "> as in Heb. °y4, “ill” (form 
gattal), or the Biblical Aramaic and Syriac gentilic-adjectival 
ending dy (Bibl. Aram. *1¥3, etc.). In later Palestinian Aramaic, 
however, dy was shortened to dy in gentilic-adjectival endings, 
in the ending of gattal form from stems **, and in hypocoristic 
endings of the type just mentioned.53 The Masoretic vocaliza- 
tion of the Hebrew hypocoristic ending is evidently due to 
this analogy in contemporary Jewish Aramaic; whether it 
correctly reflects the pronunciation in Hebrew is another ques- 
tion, which cannot be solved with our present material. In 
any case, the vocalic ending of "IW is exactly what we should 
expect in the case of an original Sadd@y, handed down to us 
through Masoretic vocalization.s¢ There is also no difficulty 


in supposing that Saddé@y was preserved as an archaic form 
like Yahweh, and thus resisted a normal tendency to contraction 
of the ending. Once Saddé@y came into the category of personal 
names ending in ay (the absolute age of which is unknown, 
though hardly much earlier than the tenth century B.C.) there 
would be no further difficulty in resisting a tendency to 
contraction. 


Having discussed the etymology and vocalization of the 
name Saddai, we shall turn to consider the réle of the name 
in Hebrew tradition and the bearing of our etymology on it. 


52 See Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, II, 13 ff.; IPN, 38 ff. 

83 See Dalman, Grammatik des jiidisch-paléstinischen Aramdisch?, p. 176, 
n. 5, 161, n. 4. 

s4 Cassuto’s observations on the ending (Studi e Materiali dé Storia delle 
Religioni, VIII, 1932, 145) are unsatisfactory, since he throws together Bib- 
lical and Aramaizing Hebrew forms, nomina agentis from verbs n*>, hypo- 
coristic personal na:nes, endings with » and with >). 
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At the beginning of our treatment we listed the occurrences 
of the name. Unless we reject the pertinent Hebrew tradition 
entirely, we must regard Saddai or El-Saddai as the pre-Mosaic 
name of the chief god of the Hebrews. In the oldest occur- 
rences,55 in poems from about the tenth century B.C., imbedded 
in J and D, Saddai is twice parallel to El and once to ‘Elyén. 
In the next oldest occurrences, in Isaiah and Joel, from the 
late eighth century or the early seventh, it occurs in poetic 
paronomasia, for which it was obviously selected. In the next 
group of occurrences, in the Priestly Document, from the 
sixth century (but incorporating much older materials), it is 
always the name of the God of the Patriarchs, the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God whose name was changed to 
Yahweh in the time of Moses. In consciously archaizing books, 
such as the sixth century (?) Ruth and the fifth century (?) 
Job, Saddai is very common, precisely because these books 
were placed in an early setting. 

The best recent studies of the use of Saddai are due to Alt, 
Der Gott der Vater (1929), and Lewy.s° Among older studies 
the best is probably that of Baethgen, Beitrdge zur semttischen 


Religionsgeschichte (1888), pp. 191 ff., 291 ff., but P was then 


55 In the list of the princes of Israel handed down by P (Num. 1) we have 
three names compounded with the element Saddai: ‘Ammt¥addai, StrtSaddai, 
and Saddai-'ér (vocalized Sedé’air by the Masoretes, GB Yedvovp). Gray, 
Studies in Hebrew Proper Names (1896), maintained (p. 199) that these 
names are late and fictitious, but Noth, JPN, 130 f., admits their genuineness 
and antiquity. In any case, Gray’s arguments against their antiquity no 
longer hold, in general. The writer would diverge from the opinion of Noth 
with regard to the meaning of the names, and would render, respectively: 
“Saddai is my folk’ (for this meaning of ‘amm see AJSL, XX XVIII (1923), 
140 f.; the material in support of this thesis has now greatly increased), 
“Saddai is my rock,” and ‘Saddai shines” (cf. Is. 60,, where this verb is used 
of Jerusalem). The first two are strictly parallel in formation to ‘Ammfel 
and Séri’el. The writer sees no reason why the names should not rest on 
correct tradition and really go back to the thirteenth or twelfth centuries 
B.C.; the absence of names formed with the element Ydhi is sufficiently 
indicative of the relative age of the list in which they occur. This view is 
held very strongly and effectively by Noth (Das System der zwélf Stimme 
Israels, 1930, pp. 153 ff.), to whom we may refer for its defense. 

56 RHR, CX (1934), 50 ff. 
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regarded by many scholars as being the oldest document (Grund- 
schrifi) instead of the youngest, so his treatment is rather 
antiquated. Baethgen did, however, show clearly that the 
skepticism of Kuenen and Stade with regard to the antiquity 
of Saddai was quite devoid of foundation. The figure may 
conceivably be late, but since there is nothing suspicious about 
the tradition itself, and since the name is in any event very 
ancient, we are not warranted in considering it as late. Alt 
and Lewy both start from a study of certain Oriental parallels; 
Alt’s are drawn from inscriptional usage in pagan Palestine and 
Syria (Nabataean and Palmyrene spheres of culture), in the 
first three centuries A.D., while Lewy’s come from the Cappa- 
docian (Old Assyrian) contracts and letters of the twentieth 
century B.C. Since the parallel biblical usage is found in 
documents written down in approximately their present form 
in the eighth-sixth centuries B.C., but referring to conditions 
of the Patriarchal Age, a thousand years earlier, it is hard to 
say just which comparisons are in themselves more justified. 
Since Lewy draws his material from a time and region closely 
connected with the Hebrew Patriarchs, he has a slight advantage. 
Alt’s data come from the Hellenistic-Roman age, after there 
had been great transformations in the spirit and life of the 
East. On the other hand, Alt’s parallels are somewhat closer, 
on the whole. The writer feels, as will be seen, that both Alt 
and Lewy have pushed their conclusions a shade too far, and 
that there is not necessarily any sharp contrast between them, 
if we admit slight modifications in their statement. 

The inscriptions collected and discussed by Alt mention 
“the god of Qasyu, of Su‘aidu, of Taimu, of Arcesilaus, of 
Aumus,” etc. Some of them identify this personal, tribal, or 
ancestral deity (Q¢ds warp@os) with a specific god such as 
BélSamén, Malakbél, etc. Over twelve inscriptions, all in a 
restricted district in the Leja, are dedicated to the Oeds Abyou; 
they cover a period of at least a century and a half, showing 
that this cult, originally personal, became extended to a whole 
clan or district. The parallel with the Hebrew ‘“‘God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob,” as well as with the ‘““God of Abraham,” 
the Pahad of Isaac, and the Abir of Jacob, is very close. Alt 
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concluded that the three patriarchal figures were remembered 
in tradition mainly because of their intimate connection with 
the cult of the three early Hebrew divinities (or aspects of 
deity) in question. El-Shaddai he was inclined ‘> consider as 
originally of less importance, and as having acquired dispro- 
portionate significance because of some circumstance beyond 
our control. Alt stresses the importance of the conception of 
the Patriarchs as founders of specific cults. 

Lewy quotes the following formulas from Old Assyrian busi- 
ness correspondence: ASSur u Ilabrat littula, ‘‘May A&S$ur and 
Ilabrat bear witness’; ASSur u ilka littuld, “May A&S$ur and 
thy god bear witness’; ASSur u il abika littuld, “May ASSur 
and thy father’s god bear witness”; ASSur u Ilabrat il abini 
littulé, ‘“May A&Sur and Ilabrat, the god of our father, bear 
witness.”” He concludes that Ilabrat was the Oeds marp@os of 
the writers of the letters in question. Since Ilabrat was the 
chief minister of ASSur in the celestial hierarchy derived ulti- 
mately from Babylonia, and since there were many other deities 
in the Assyro-Cappadocian pantheon, one cannot help feeling 
that Lewy has taken too much for granted. It is quite natural 
that A&Sur and his minister, Ilabrat, should appear side by 
side in some of the formulas in question; it is equally natural 
that the chief god, ASS$ur, and the personal, family, or city god, 
whatever his name might be, should appear together in others. 
Since the fourth formula may perhaps be rendered, “May 
A&Sur and Ilabrat, the gods (plur.) of our father, bear witness,”’ 
and since Lewy cites a further text (p. 53, n. 58) mentioning 
Assur u Ilabrat ili abia, “‘AS$ur and Iiabrat, the gods (Lewy: 
god) of my father,” it is doubly unnecessary to maintain that 
Ilabrat alone was the O¢ds rarp@os. Again, the formula A5Sur 
u tl ebarttim lit(t)ula (Lewy, p. 53, n. 59) means, ‘““May A&Sur 
and Il-ebarfiti™ bear witness,” so that once, at least, the possi- 
bility that Ilabrat could be replaced by another deity is actually 
proved. It does not, therefore, appear that Lewy is justified 
in identifying Ilabrat with Shaddai through the intermediation 
of the paternal god. 

The situation among the early Hebrew ancestors of Israel 
would appear to be somewhat as follows. The Hebrews wor- 
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shipped the supreme god under various appellations, such as 
El (as among the North Canaanites of Ugarit),57 (El-)‘Elyén, 
(El-)5addai; they also reverenced minor deities. Among these 
minor deities were gods who were adopted by individuals and 
families or clans as their direct protectors, as intermediators 
between themselves and the “high god,” El. Whether the 
Patriarchs identified their tutelary deity with the supreme god 
El or not, is at present insoluble. That there were successive 
cult-installations, and that Pahad-Yishag and Abir-Ya‘gob 
represent the names of the new tutelary deities of Isaac and 
Jacob and their clans, are quite possible deductions, supported 
by Alt’s arguments, and not disproved by Lewy’s material. 
On no condition, unless we reject the Israelite tradition almost 
in toto, can we reduce El-Saddai to a subordinate position in a 
hypothetical pantheon.s* Further than these general conclusions 
we cannot go at all. In any event, the material presented by 
Alt and Lewy makes it all but impossible hereafter to regard 
the tradition about the “Gods of the Fathers’ as late or 
secondary. 


The question now arises: Was the original meaning of the 


name Saddai still remembered in the Mosaic period or not? 
That it was forgotten in later times we have seen, and its signi- 
ficance in the Patriarchal Age escapes us entirely. However, in 
the earliest Israelite prose and poetic tradition, Yahweh appears 
as a mountain-god, as has been stressed notably by Torczyner.® 


57 For Canaanite El see now Bauer, ZA W, 1933, 82 ff. 

s8 Cf. Gressmann, Mose und seine Zeit (1913), pp. 53-5. 

59 Die Bundeslade (1922), pp. 65 ff. See also especially Hehn, Die biblische 
und babylonische Gottesidee, pp. 267 ff. Besides the material there presented 
with regard to sér, sela‘, and ’eben as appellations of Yahweh, note that har, 
“mountain,” is often used in very close connection with the name of God: 
har-'el (used as a Canaanite place-name in the Tuthmosis list), har*ré 'el, 
har ha’eléhim, har Yahweh, har qod3t, har*ré qodeS, etc. The element Hr in 
two West-Semitic personal names of the seventeenth century B.C., Ya‘qob-Har 
(Har protects) and ‘Anat(t)-Har (Har is my providence) is clearly the same; 
cf. APB, 212, n. 47, and AJSL, XLI, 284. The divine element Jara in 
Cappadocian personal names may also reflect a West-Semitic *Hara. With 
regard to the antiquity of the divine name Sér, which Gray, op. cit., p. 199, 
restricts to the seventh century, we may add to the known Aramaic name 
Bir (not Bar; see AJSL, XLIV, 33)-Sér of the eighth century, the name 
Bé-S&r, which probably goes back to the time of the foundation of the town, 
before the seventeenth century B.C. (Bulletin, No. 43, 5 f.). 
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Quite aside from the dominant réle of Sinai-Horeb in the Israelite 
prose tradition, is the reference to the theophany of Yahweh 
in Deut. 33 2, with related modes of expression in the Song of 
Deborah and the Psalm of Habbakuk: “Yahweh has come 
from Sinai...He has appeared from Mount Paran.” The 
association of Yahweh with mountains is stressed again and 
again in Hebrew literature, even after Zion and Moriah replace 
Sinai and Horeb. Yet there is nothing in the nature of Yahwism 
as it later develops, and in the character of Yahweh, ‘He who 
brings into existence,’’® the lord of heaven and earth, to tie 
them so closely to the mountains, or even to a holy mountain. 
One must infer that there was something in the inherited religion 
of the Hebrews, something which survived in their traditions 
and their poetry, which was responsible for this conception. 
It has repeatedly been pointed out in recent years thet the 
Canaanite Hadad-Baal, the storm-god and lord of heaven 
(Ba‘al-Samém),* was a mountain deity, represented in art as 
striding over mountain peaks, like the Anatolian Teshup.* A 
god of this type could well be called ‘“‘the one of the moun- 
tain(s).” Since this type of deity was most at home in Syria 
and Northern Mesopotamia, i.e., in precisely the region where 


6 On the name Yahweh see Albright, Journal, XLIII, 370-8, XLIV, 158-62, 
XLVI, 175-8; APB, 164f.; Noth, JPN, 101-14. The question raised by 
Bauer, ZAW, 1933, 92 ff., about the possible existence of a pagan deity Yaw 
cannot be answered until all the evidence from Ugarit is in hand. In no 
case can Accad. Yaum-ilw be explained as ‘‘ Yau is god,” as long since shown 
by Landsberger, ZA, XXXV, 24, n. 2, who renders it ‘‘Mine is god” (see now 
also Thureau-Dangin, RA, XXXII, 96); Bauer’s attempt to combine it with 
a hypothetical North-Canaanite god Yém (ZAW, 1933, 92) is impossible. 
The view of Driver and other English scholars that the original form of the 
name was Yéw, or the like, is absolutely out of the question; incidentally, we 
now have new evidence of the antiquity of the Tetragrammaton in the Lachish 
ostraca, which offer several instances of it. 

6 See especially the fundamental paper of Seyrig, Syria, XIV, 238 ff. 

6 Cf. the stela of Ugarit representing Ba‘al (most conveniently reproduced 
by Friedrich, Ras Schamra, pl. 2), from about the fifteenth century, and the 
stela of ‘Amrit from about the tenth (?) century (e.g., Gressmann, Altoriental- 
ische Bilder zum Alten Testament’, fig. 307). The Accadians represented the 
Western Ba‘al as a storm-god called Amurrf, ‘‘the Western One,” written 
ideographically K UR-GAL = $ad@ rabé, “‘great mountain.” 
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we would expect the North-Mesopotamian designation Saddéyt 
to be at home, it is quite reasonable to suppose that the ancestors 
of the Hebrews brought it with them from northwestern Meso- 
potamia to Palestine.*s The theophany of Sinai then represents 
the end of the domination of the Shaddai concept and the 
beginning of the rule of Yahweh. More one cannot safely say. 


Tue Name Asrimu (ABRAHAM) 


Few biblical names have been explained with so little 
divergence of opinion as the name Abram. This agreement 
contrasts curiously with the diversity of recent opinion with 
respect to the form Abrahaém. Until 1909 the only disagreement 
about the former seemed to be whether Abrdm is the original 
form, meaning pater alius,** or whether it is a contracted form 
of Abiram. In the latter case it might either have the same 
meaning (treating the 7 as a hireq compaginis), or it might mean 
“‘mv father is exalted.”” Against both alternatives is the absence 
of any clear parallel for the loss of medial 7.65 Against the 
theory of hireg compaginis is the fact that the progress of recent 
research in ancient Oriental onomatology is absolutely opposed 
to the existence of this formation in proper names.** However, 
Eduard Meyer accepted it, saying (JN, 265 f.): “Abram ist 
eine Kurzform von Abiram ,,hoher Vater‘‘ oder ,,Der Vater ist 
erhaben“, der als Personenname wie bei den Hebraern so auch 
bei den Assyrern vorkommt.” Originally, Abram was not a 
personal name, Meyer thought, but was the name of a deity, a 
conclusion to which the meaning of the name pointed irresistibly. 


6 See above, n. 21. 

64 See Gesenius, Thesaurus, pp. 10b f. 

6s Gunkel, Genesisi, 157, compares Abnér for Abinér, but he overlooked 
the fact that the oldest preserved Greek tradition, going back to the second 
century B.C., writes AGevynp (G® passim), showing that the Masoretic 
vocalization of the former is very doubtful. 

66 HG*8 cites several supposed examples (the best ones), but all must be 
interpreted differently: Malkt-sedeq means ‘“‘the god Sedeq is my king’’ (cf., 
however, JSOR, X, 264, n. 70); Gabdri-’el means “God is my champion”; 
Hanné-’el and Hannf-ba‘al mean ‘My grace is El’’ and ‘“‘My grace is Baal,” 
respectively. 
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Gunkel held the same point of view with regard to the meaning 
and origin of the name.*7 


In 1909 Arthur Ungnad published a volume of cuneiform 
texts from Dilbat, south of Babylon, dating from the First 
Dynasty of Babylon. Five of these documents, four of which 
date from the reign of Ammisaduga (B.C. 1867-47 according 
to Thureau-Dangin’s chronology), mention a certain Abam- 
rama, son of Awil-IStar. The name is written A-ba-am-ra-ma 
three times, A-ba-ra-ma three times, and A-ba-am-ra-am once. 
The loss of medial m is clearly due to dissimilation, since there 
are two other labials in the name, so the first form is correct. 
The explanation of the name offers certain difficulties, since it is 
not quite clear a priori whether it is Accadian or West Semitic. 
If the former, one should naturally consider the second element 
as from Accad. ra’dmu, tr’am, “‘to love’; if the latter, one 
should derive it from rwm, ‘‘to be high.” 


Ungnad and Landsberger have both insisted on the Baby- 
lonian origin of the name. Ungnad rendered it ‘Er hat den 
Vater liebgewonnen,” treating rém(a) as a stative (permansive), 
and making it transitive,” a view for which no further justifi- 
cation has been found. Landsberger’s view is: ‘‘abam-rama aus 
Dilbat, wo es iiberhaupt fast gar keine Ostkanaander gab, 
erklart sich absolut nicht aus dem Ostkanaanidischen, dagegen 
in einfachster Weise aus dem Akkadischen: ,,liebet den Vater‘‘.7 
Zum Bau des Namens vergleiche ilam-nada ,,preiset Gott‘‘.” 
Unhappily, Landsberger wrote this with a haste quite unworthy 
of his distinguished ability, and there are several serious mistakes 
in this sentence. Firstly, West-Semitic (East-Canaanite) names 
are common at Dilbat; from Ungnad’s index of names we quote 


67 See n. 65, above. 

68 VS, VII; with philological and historical exegesis in his monograph 
Urkunden aus Dilbat (BA, VI, 5, 1909). 

6 This word occurs very frequently at all periods of Accadian history; 
Barth correctly identified it with Arab. ra’ima, yar’amu, ‘‘to love,” and Ember 
combined it further with Eg. transposed mr’ (mry), with the same meaning. 
There has been a little confusion in the minds of lexicographers between this 
stem and the entirely distinct remu, Heb. raham, Arab. rahima, ‘‘to have pity.” 

v» BA, VI, 5, 60. ™ ZAW, 1926, 302. 
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such characteristic Western names as Afi-Asad, Vafi-il(u), 
Yakinu™, Yamrus-il(u) Yamea-Malik, Yapé-il(u™), Yarbi- 
il(u™), Yaupi-il(u™), Bas(Ba-és)-il(u™), Salim-nahim,” omitting 
all royal names and numerous ambiguous or uncertain ones. 
The fact that the father of Abam-rama bore an Accadian name 
does not prove that the name is Accadian; cf., among numerous 
examples in Bauer's list, Yaqri-il(u™) son of Imlik-Sin, Yar%i- 
il(u™) son of Lipit-IStar, Hammurabi son of Sin-muballit. 
Landsberger’s parallel! I/am-ndda does not exist at all, since 
he must be referring to the Accadian name AN-na-da, which 
occurs frequently in both Babylonian and Cappadocian docu- 
ments. The correct reading is almost certainly Ilum-ndda or 
Anum-néda, perhaps both.73 Realizing that réma in the name 
Abam-réma cannot be rendered otherwise than as a passive, 
“fis loved,” according to the rules of Old Accadian grammar, if 
it is stative (permansive), he takes it in the only other possible 
way, as imperative, and therefore treats the superficially parallel 
formation AN-ndda in the same way, so that the AN would 
have to be accusative. However, there are three serious objec- 


tions to regarding ndda as imperative of na’ddu, “be attentive 


to, praise.” First is the word order in the name, which would 
be unparalleled or virtually so. Second is the initial n@n, since 
verbs primae niin regularly drop the m in the imperative. Lands- 
berger has himself pointed out that the imperative of na’ddu 
is i'd, e’id in Old Accadian; his suggestion that this form is 
intransitive while there was also a transitive form with the 


72 This name, which Bauer has not included in his list, is certainly West 
Semitic; the exact form would be Salim-nahkhim, ‘‘O Salim, comfort!’ Cf. 
for the first element the West-Semitic names Salim-halum and Salim-ajum, 
cited by Lewy, RHR, CX, 62, n. 83, and note that the existence of the sod 
Salim in the West is now proved beyond doubt by the texts of Ugarit (cf. 
JPOS, XIV, 133, 136 f. and already VIII, 248; Bauer, ZAW, 1933, 99). 
One would expect Salim in early West Semitic, but the orthography has 
evidently been affected by Accadian Salim. 

73 Both the divine names Jlum (Semitic) and Anum (borrowed from Sume- 
rian) are generally written simply AN (the latter rarely (ANA WN), so choice 
is difficult in many cases. 
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imperative dda, is quite unparalleled in every respect.74 Inci- 
dentally, e’td takes an object in VS, XVI, No. 107, 4, so can 
hardly be intransitive as opposed to a transitive form of the 
same verb. The clinching argument against Landsberger’s 
interpretation of A N-nada, however, is furnished by the Cappa- 
docian tabiets, where we find the writing Be-lsim-na-da,’5 ‘‘the 
lord is praised” (or the like—see below), along with A SSur- 
nada, I$tar-ndda, Sin-néda, as well as (in Babylonian texts) 
Ea-ndda, Irra-ndda, Ura§-ndda, etc. The first element is, there- 
fore, nominative, not accusative, and ndda (for *na’da, *na’ida) 
must be stative (permansive), meaning “‘is praised’’ or the like. 
The overhanging a still offers some difficulty,”® since we do not 
seem to have any other certain instances of its occurrence in a 
stative element in personal names in the Old Accadian period, 
where we find, for example, Salim, magir, kaSir, nawir, Saruh, 
etc., at the end of personal names, all without the overhanging a. 
The earlier scholars, down to Ranke, read the final sign in ndda 
as id (ID and DA are often indistinguishable in Old Babylonian 
cursive script). Ungnad, however, pointed out that we should 
read nada instead of naid, and his view is proved conclusively 
by Old Assyrian and Middle Assyrian writing.”7 In Middle 


74 OLZ, 1925, 231ab. I owe this reference to the kindness of Professor 
Julius Lewy, who also informs me that he does not believe in the existence of 
Landsberger’s transitive forms. Kraus, MVAG, XXXV, 2, 34 above, still 
reads e-hi-if, ‘I have inspected,’’ but this would have to be aif, and the 
first person interrupts the context in a quite inadmissible way. 

7s Stephens, Personal Names of Cappadocia, p. 26 b, read Be-lim-na-da, but 
this must certainly be Be-li&im-na-da; see Thureau-Dangin, Le syllabaire 
accadien, p. 40, ad No. 228. 

76 Gemser’s attempt to explain it (De beteekenis der persoonsnamen, 1924, 
p. 144, and n. 18), though quoted with approval by Eissfeldt in Baudissin’s 
Kyrios, IV, 34, is due to a complete misunderstanding of Ungnad, Grammatik', 
§9 c; which refers only to interrogative sentences. 

77 See Ungnad, BA, VI, 5, 126b, s.v. 1. For the writing ndda in Old 
Assyrian cf. also Stephens, op. cit., and note that Lewy assures me that this 
orthography is universal there. For Middle Assyrian I am indebted to Mr. A. 
Sachs’s references. A tempting explanation of the overhanging @ in ndda 
(and rdma in Sulgi-réma [see below]) is that the original Semitic final a was 
preserved in Old Accadian in certain hollow (weak) verbs in order to conform 
them to the dissyllabic (triconsonantal) norm. 
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Assyrian texts from the fourteenth century we have, e.g., 
Samas-nada and Sime-ndda.” 

However the overhanging a is to be explained, it is certain 
that Abamrdéma cannot be directly compared to the names in 
nada, since the first element there is nominative, not accusative. 
There are two Accadian names of the Old Babylonian period 
which offer the same sequence of accusative followed by stative: 
Watram-hasis’?®? and Namram-Sarur,” where the meanings “He 
is abundantly wise’’ and “He is brilliantly shining,” respectively, 
are clear. But neither can be compared to Abam-réma, which 
can hardly mean “He is loved in a fatherly way,” even if it 
should turn out to be Accadian.* 


If the name cannot well be explained as Accadian, we are 
entirely justified in considering it as perhaps West Semitic. So 
far as the writer knows, there is only one explanation of the 
name Abam-rdma which has been offered from this point of view, 
and that was given by him first in the Journal, XXXVII (1918), 
133, n. 21, and repeated at intervals since then.** Since it has 
only been advanced in footnotes, without any defense, it is 
not surprising that it has generally been overlooked. The 


explanation is “He is exalted (stative) with respect to father 


78 The divine name Sime in Middle Assyrian is probably the same as the 
pagan Aramaean Simé mentioned in Greek and Syriac sources; Simé was 
naturally spelled Sime by the North Mesopotamians, as well known. The 
name may possibly be a caritative of Horite (Khurrian) Simike. 

7% The title of the Flood-hero in the Old Babylonian Atrabasis epic. For 
the name see also below and n. 101. 

8 See, e.g., Thureau-Dangin, Lettres et contrats (1910), p. 37 a, and Ungnad, 
BA, VI, 5, 106 a, where we find the dissimilated Namra-Sartir (not Sarér, 
with Ungnad; see below). 

8 Dhorme, RB, 1931, 368, n. 2 takes the view (which is possible in itself) 
that both Abram and Abraham go back to a West Semitic name Abam-ra’am, 
in which the second element is the perfect of the verb ra’am, which would 
thus be West Semitic as well as Accadian. Unfortunately, however, the 
occurrences of this word in the Amarna tablets are all in good Accadian 
context, and the word never appears in the texts of Ugarit nor in any hitherto 
known West Semitic names. Landsberger’s emphasis on this point is correct. 
If Dhorme were right, the name would mean “‘He loves the Father (God).” 

8 Cf. JPOS, I, 65, n. 2; APB, 209, n. 28. 
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(adverbial accusative).’”’ The West Semitic verb réma, yarimu®s 
(Hebrew rim) “to be high,” is so well known that no further 
words are needed. It first occurs in West Semitic names from 
about the beginning of the second millennium: Sunuh-rammu 
(with obscure meaning) and Yarim-Lim (may the god Lim 
exalt).84 The latter belongs with the Hebrew hypocoristic 
Yerimét.** If Lewy is correct, the Cappadocian name Su-ra-ma 
beiongs here also, though his explanation, that it is parallel to 
Sa-ASiur, Sa-Istar, Sa-Ilabrat, 5a-Laban, etc., is doubtful.*s 
Otherwise the element rém appears at an early date in West 
Semitic nomenclature, though no other certain cases antedating 
the middle of the second millennium are known.*¢ 


83 For the presence of the final short u, marking the indicative, as in Arabic, 
see JPOS, XIV, 113, after Friedrich. 

84 Like nearly all the imperfect forms in Bauer’s list in OK, there is no 
overhanging vowel, which seems to prove that most, if not all, of these forms 
are jussives, since the jussive had no ending in early West Semitic, just as in 
Arabic (JPOS, XIV, 113). This is gratifying to the writer, who has maintained 
that these imperfect verbal forms in personal names were in large part to be 
construed and translated as jussives (cf. JBL, XLIII, 373 f.). The name 
Ya‘gob-’el, for example, properly meant “May El protect.” 

84 Cf. JPOS, VIII, 243, 246, and the parallel name Merémét (like Yerémét) 
standing perhaps for *Mérim-’el, or the like. Contrast H. Bauer, ZAW, 
1933, 95. 

3s See RHR, CX, 58 f. Lewy thinks that the name should be transcribed 
S5a-Rémé, the final 4 being the Aramaic status determinatus (later emphatic). 
Virtually all scholars believe, however, with Brockelmann, that the Aram. @ 
of the “emphatic,’”’ which is still demonstrative in some of the oldest texts, 
represents the demonstrative hd, affixed to the noun instead of being prefixed 
to it as in Canaanite-Hebrew. Note the close Romance parallel, where Ruman- 
ian affixes Latin il/e instead of prefixing it, as the other Romance tongues do. 
In this case the h@ would presumably come into general use in Aramaic about 
when it did in Hebrew, i.e. not before the end of the second millennium. 
Moreover, while 74m and ndd can be West Semitic statives more easily than 
they can be treated as Accadian, such cases as Sulgi-ndda, ‘‘Sulgi is praised,’’ 
cannot possibly have the status determinatus attached to them. 

86 Cf. Baudissin, Kyrios, III, 77-81, 110-14. The earliest occurrence of the 
element rém in personal names found in Western sources is perhaps the 
Ba‘al(EN)-rém of a Taanach tablet, probably from the fifteenth century 
B.C. For Egyptian references to Ba‘al-rdém and the hypocoristic Rém see 
Burchardt, Die altkanaandischen Fremdworte im Aegyptischen, Nos. 336, 618, 
but all are comparatively late. 
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If réma is the West Semitic stative, no difficulty whatever 
exists with regard to the final vowel, since the perfect-stative 
still kept the vocalic ending (a) at a later date in North Canaan- 
ite, just as in Arabic.*7 And since the word was non-Accadian, 
the orthography Abam-rém may be explained as a slight error 
of the Accadian scribe—a solution which would not commend 
itself if the name were Accadian, vocalized Abam-rdmé, as 
Landsberger believes. That the West Semitic stative actually 
then possessed the a ending is proved by the fact that the name 
‘Ammi-saduqa appears with it hundreds of times in contemporary 
transcriptions. In the Western name Afi-sadug we have a 
slightly Accadianized form, as in the case of Abam-ram, if we 
are right in our explanation of the latter. 

We now come to the adverbial accusative, which requires a 
rather longer treatment. First it may be observed with emphasis 
that there is no longer the slightest doubt that West Semitic 
possessed the mimation down to after the nineteenth century 
B.C., i.e., it lost the mimation about the same time as did 
Accadian. The writer has discussed this question in detail, 
with very important new evidence from Egyptian transcriptions, 
in JPOS, VIII (1928), 233-5, 238-48. The evidence consists of 
numerous transcriptions of West Semitic names into cuneiform 
(where the mimation might theoretically be due to Accadian- 
izing tendency), numerous transcriptions of West Semitic names 
into Egyptian characters, a number of clear survivals of adverbial 
accusatives in Hebrew (see below), and a very few fossil names 
with mimation in the later language (1/i/kom, god of the Ammon- 
ites=North-Can. Mlkm).** Its character makes it absolutely 
conclusive. There is, accordingly, no difficulty at this point in 
explaining Abam-rdma as West Semitic. 

While the vast importance of the adverbial accusative and 
its numerous ramifications in Arabic syntax are well known to 
all Semitists, the case is not quite so favorable in the other 
Semitic languages. There are two admirable discussions, though 


87 Cf. Friedrich, ZA, XLI, 313; Albright, JPOS, XIV, 112 (where the final 
y and w in a number of forms prove that there was a final vowel). For apparent 
survival of the same a in certain Accadian statives see above, n. 77. 

88 See Bauer, ZA W, 1933, 99. 
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both are naturally antiquated now in many respects. The first 
is a general account of the adverbial accusative in the Semitic 
languages by Brockelmann®; the second is a detailed list of 
adverbial accusatives in Accadian, including numerous Old 
Accadian examples, by Torczyner.* We shall restrict ourselves 
mainly to Classical Arabic, Old Accadian, and Canaanite, 
referring for the details of Arabic to the Arabic grammars, 
especially to Wright-De Goeje, II, 109-28, and for the rest to 
Torczyner, supplemented by more recently published material. 

In Arabic there is an extraordinary number of adverbial 
accusatives, indicating time, place, state, condition, cause, 
specification, limitation, etc. Accusatives of specification often 
correspond exactly in meaning to the type we find in the name 
Abam-réma. So, for example, we have: mé ‘akrama Abé 
Bakri* aba", ‘‘How noble is Abfi Bakr as a father!’’; bz’sa guléma* 
Bisru", “Bi&r is bad as a slave’; ni‘ma séhiba" Zaidu", ‘‘Zaid 
is pleasant as a companion.”** The first case offers the same 
meaning precisely, if we allow for a slight syntactic peculiarity 
of Arabic. The latter two exhibit statives (standing for na‘ima 
and ba’isa, respectively) modified by accusatives in the same 
way as rdma is modified. 

Old Accadian” exhibits nearly the same range of meanings 
for which the adverbial accusative may be employed as Arabic, 
but the relative extent of its use is much less, either because of 
a decrease in the importance of this syntactic usage when com- 
pared with Proto-Semitic, or because of an increase in the 
importance of the principle in Arabic. It may be observed in 


8% VG, II, §§198d, 207ff., 225-34, where the situation is slightly complicated 
by minute subdivision and scattering of the material. For accusatives of 
specification, which interest us most directly, see §229 ff. 

» Die Entstehung des semitischen Sprachtypus (1916), pp. 12-58. With 
Torczyner’s main thesis in this work, that the accusative ending am was 
originally an adverbial affix, I am not in agreement at all. That it was origin- 
ally used with the verb as well, seems to be proved by Landsberger’s discovery 
that the verbal ending am (later a) in Old Accadian is a directive or terminative 
(‘“‘ventive’’), meaning ‘‘to me, to him, to them, etc.” 

3 See Wright-de Goeje, II, 122. 

% Cf. Torczyner, op. cit.; Ungnad, Babylonisch-assyrische Grammatik?, 
§19, g, i-m. 
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passing that the former view is more probable, since, as shown 
by Brockelmann, all the Semitic languages have preserved it, 
though usually only in fossil form. Among accusatives of time 
one may quote mia”, “by night’’; tamfia™, “‘in the evening,” 
must u urrt, ‘‘nights and days.” Accusatives of place are, e.g., 
imitia” u Suméla™, “right and left,”%3 Sanita”, “in the second 
place.’’*4 Among accusatives of specification and related types 
one may cite régita”, ‘‘empty-handed” (=Can. re-ga-mi, Heb. 
régam)°s; alita™, “in a high voice’ (really an Early Accadian 
archaism); {ébu paém-ma watar binita”, “he is fair of face and 
excellent in form’’9?; sudla™ maris, “ill with a cough’’%*; ru’a4ma™ 
labSat sa’nat kuzba™, ‘‘she is clad in love, adorned with volup- 
tuousness”%; pulufta™ 14 labséti, “‘thou art clad with fear.”™ 
There are two Old Accadian names which contain adverbial 
accusatives with statives: Watram-hasis and Namram-Sariir.** 
While only the late form Aira-hasis or Atar-hasis was known, it 
was commonly supposed that the name meant ‘abounding in 
wisdom (genitive),’**? but the Old Babylonian form shows 
that this was wrong. The expression afar fasisa in the Middle 
Babylonian version of the Etana myth’? would, however, be 
watar hasisa” in Old Accadian, like watar binita™ above, in 
which fas#s is a noun, whereas in Watram-hasis, hasis is stative. 
Similarly *nam(w)ir Sardra™ would mean literally “He is bright 
in radiance.” Since Watram-hasis is a very archaic mythological 
name, we may safely assume that it goes back to the beginning 
of the third millennium at the latest.*°4 


% Hunger, Becherwahrsagung, p. 40. 

94 Common in early epistolary literature. 9s EA, 137, 10, 21. 

96 Code of Hammurabi, rev. XXV, 39 (written d-li-tam, hitherto misunder- 
stood, and to be discussed by the writer elsewhere). 

9 CT, XV, 5, line 3. 9% Kiichler, Medizin, I, i, etc. 

9% Thureau-Dangin, RA, XXIII, 172, line 5 f. 

100 Zimmern, [Star und Saltu, p. 22, line 36. 

sot See above, notes 79, 80. 

102 So, e.g., Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwérterbuch, p. 249a. 

%3 Langdon, Babyloniaca, XII (1931), p. 19, line 37; 28, line 18. 

104 The fact that the Accadians already possessed a respectable culture of 
their own before they dispossessed the Sumerians is becoming increasingly 
clear. The latest discoveries of M. Parrot at Mari (Tell el-Hariri) are particu- 
larly instructive. 
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Turning to Canaanite we note the group of adverbial 
accusatives preserved in Hebrew: yémam, ‘‘by day”; hinndm, 
“gratis” (properly, as an act of grace, as a favor) ; régam,“‘empty” 
(see above for Can. re-ga-mi=Accad. régita”), ’omnaém, “surely” 
(lit., by way of security). Three of these belong in the category 
of accusatives of specification. So far no cases have been identi- 
fied in North Canaanite. This list, as observed above, does not 
begin to exhaust the list of such accusatives in Hebrew, but 
they are the only certain cases where the ending has been pre- 


served, just as in the parallel Modern Arabic adverbs dé’iman, 
*abadan, matalan, etc. 


There is, accordingly, no morphological or syntactic difficulty 
in explaining the name Abam-réma as ‘He is exalted with 
respect to father,”’ i.e., he is of distinguished lineage. That this 
solution is certain cannot be claimed, since the name may 
conceivably be shortened from some Accadian name like I[5@- 
abam-Marduk, ‘“‘He has Marduk as a father.” The Early 
Accadian name Sulgi-réma, which Ungnad thinks may be West- 
Semitic, is more likely to be parallel to the names in néda cited 
above, and to mean ‘“Sulgi is beloved.’”s So much for the 
cuneiform Abam-réma and its meaning. 

When we turn back to Hebrew Abram, we are faced with 
two serious alternatives for its original form, if we rule Abiram 
out (see above): Abum-réma, ‘‘The father is exalted,’’ and 
Abam-rdma, “He is exalted with respect to father.” That the 
original form of the name was Abum-rému™, “Exalted father,” 
where rému™ is an adjective derived from the stative,’® is 
highly improbable, since personal names were not formed that 
way in the period interesting us here. Another possibility for 
its meaning has been suggested by Lewy, that it means ‘The 
god R4m is father.’’°7 While it cannot be denied that Ram, 
“Exalted,” would be an excellent name for a god, the evidence 
for it is very thin, and the form Abum-Ram(u™) has not yet 


5 For this name cf. Ungnad, MVAG, XX, 2, 80, s.v. ona. For the over- 
hanging a cf. above, n. 77. 

16 Cf, Vocalization, p. 8, n. 17. 

17 RHR, CX. 58 f.: see note 85, above. 
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been discovered. We are much safer in adhering to the one 
early form which is documented. 

Unhappily, no direct light has yet been cast by the cuneiform 
inscriptions on the other form of the name, Abraham; the parallel 
suggested by Lutz has proved fallacious.°* The explanation 
of the older lexicographers, including Gesenius, that the second 
element is Arab. ruhém, numerus copiosus, is still accepted by 
many, and cannot be entirely disproved, since the popular 
etymology explaining the name as ab hamén, ‘father of a multi- 
tude,”” may have been based on an obsolete Hebrew cognate of 
Arab. ruhém. Similarly the explanation of the name Néh by 
the stem néhém may go back to our period, when the name still 
had the mimation: *Néku”. The most plausible solution is 
perhaps that Abrahém was a dialectic Aramaic form, preserved 
by the ancestors of the Israelites from the days when they 
lived in northwestern Mesopotamia and spoke an early form of 
Aramaic. The insertion of secondary hé in weak verbal stems, 
particularly mediae waw, is well known; cf. Heb. rés, Aram. 
rht, Heb. 665, Aram. bht, etc. If there was an Aramaic stem 
rhm,? ‘‘be high,” corresponding to rim, its substitution for the 
original form may have been due to the metrical tendency to 
conserve the length of names used constantly in poetry”: thus 
*Abardm could become Abrahim, without apparent change in 
the meaning of the name. However, this is only a suggestion, 
without bearing on our treatment of the name Abram itself. It 
may be added that the same analogy of the perfect of the strong 
verb (gdial), which prevented rém(a) from becoming *rém, also 
operated to keep Abrém from becoming *Abrém. 


%*8 The word abaraha™ is the accusative of some name of an object, and is 
not a personal name in any case. 

19 Whether Sabaean rhm in the name Yhrhm belongs here is uncertain; cf. 
JBL, XLVI, 178. In no case can the view of G. R. Driver and others be correct, 
that the h is a litera prolongationis, indicating simply the length of the a; see 
the writer’s observations, loc. cit. 

10 This might then be an illustration of the fact that the early Hebrew 
names were handed down mostly in poetic saga, as maintained by many 
scholars; cf. JSOR, X, 263; APB, 145. 
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In the foregoing paper we have had to dwell at length on 
minute morphological and syntactic details, since it is impos- 
sible to treat early Hebrew onomatology without them, if we 
are to do so adequately. Again, therefore, we must stress the 
fact that the historian cannot utilize philological or linguistic 
material without being able to control it.*™ 


Postscript (ad Shaddai). It is probable that (as already sug- 
gested) *yp mr in Jud. 55 stands for original *D&-Sinai, ‘The 
One of Sinai” (cf. Ugaritic D-P’id, Nabataean Da-Sard, etc.), 
which is then not a gloss to the preceding 7”, as often supposed, 
but has been displaced by it. Incidentally, Sinai is also morpho- 
logically archaic, like Saddai and Yahwé. 


ut The writer wishes to express his obligation to Professor J. Lewy, with 
whom he has discussed a number of points, and to Mr. A. Sachs, with whom 
he has discussed nearly all linguistic details, and who has helped in various 
ways. It may be added that our transcription of Accadian follows Thureau- 
Dangin throughout; necessary changes have been made in every case where 
a previous student has been cited. 





DIFFICULTIES IN THE STORY OF EHUD 


E. G. KRAELING 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


N Judges 3 12. an old Benjaminite legend has been handed 

down in a Deuteronomistic setting. It has recently been 
discussed in some detail by several scholars," but as I find myself 
disagreeing with some of the views that they have expressed, I 
propose to treat afresh a few of the difficulties that the story 
undoubtedly contains. 


The first is that of the departure of Ehud, after the delivery 
of the tribute, and his turning back from the Pesilim? at Gilgal.3 
It may be objected that if this were true the hero would be 
imagined as having undertaken a long useless journey. First 
he marched up the hill to deliver the goods to Eglon at his 
capital, perhaps Medeba, and than back over the Jordan to 
Gilgal and thereupon retraced his steps all the way to the Moabite 
city. Wiese insists that the nbw of v.1s implies that Ehud 
stayed at the Moabite capital and concludes that v. 19. is an 
addition by a learned scribe. He brushes aside the translation 
usually given for nbw in this passage, of accompanying for a 
distance the person dismissed (for which Gen. 12 20, 18 16, 31 27 


Cp. Wiese, Zur Literarkrittk des Buches der Richter, 1926, 4f. Glaser, 
‘Zur Erzahlung von Ehud und Eglon,” ZDPV, 1932, 81 f. 

2 It is interesting to speculate on the nature of the Pesilim. Burney thinks 
they were boundary stones with carvings, similar to the Babylonian ‘‘ Kudurru.” 
But this is unlikely. It is more probable that they were reliefs like the basalt 
slab from Beth-Shan, 15th century B.C., and the orthostats from northern 
Syria and Mesopotamia. 

3 The real site of Gilgal has now been located at Khirbet Mafjir. It is 
N. E. and not S. E. of Jericho, cf. Schneider, ‘‘Das Byzantinische Gilgal,” 
ZDPYV, 1931, 50 f. and cp. Alt, Paldstina-Jahrbuch, 1931, 47. 
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are adduced as analogies), by saying that this introduces new 
difficulties into the text in the shape of arbitrary constructions. 
But it is doubtful whether the “constructions” which he here 
repudiates are as arbitrary as those which he himself resorts to. 
There is no reason for the excision of Ehud’s journey te Gilgal 
except the seeming uselessness of it. But what at first sight looks 
useless may on further reflection not be useless at all. It seems 
to me that there is very good reason why Ehud should have gone 
to Gilgal and back. 


We must bear in mind that he came in an official capacity, and 
if he entertained the bold plot accredited to him he had to carry 
it out in such a way that its failure would only bring harm upon 
himself as an individual. Once the official delegation had crossed 
the Jordan its mission was ended, and if Ehud returned he did 
so in a private rather than a public capacity. Furthermore the 
occasion of the delivery of the tribute was as ill suited as pos- 
sible for an attempt to assassinate the oppressor. At such a 
time the king was bound to be attended by enough armed guards 
to impress the Israelite delegation with his power. Ehud could 
not possibly hope to see the king in private at this time, and even 
if it had been possible to do so and if an assassination had been 
feasible, he and all the bearers of the tribute could not have 
escaped destruction. On the other hand Ehud could not have 
dismissed the delegation directly outside the royal city and 
returned again to deliver a ‘“‘message of God.’”’ Such an after- 
thought would have been open to the gravest suspicion. Why 
had he not delivered it to begin with? The mention of the 
Pesilim, too, is essential, for it is there at the first Benjaminite 
sanctuary west of the Jordan that he could be imagined as 
having received a message from God. The story here implies the 
great sanctity of Gilgal and the high esteem in which the Pesilim 
were held, even outside of the borders of Israel. If we consider 
how eager ancient monarchs were to receive favorable oracles 
and auguries, and how zealous servile subjects and tributaries 
were in providing such things, a return of Ehud from Gilgal 
with a divine message seems quite plausible. Indeed Ehud 
would be assuming the familiar role of a man fawning for the 
favor of the tyrant, and acting like the common run of traitors 
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in seeking a private interview. Eglon, therefore, could receive 
him without any misgivings. The news that Ehud had come 
back, after enough time has elapsed for his having gone to and 
returned from Gilgal, possessed such interesting possibilities for 
the king of Moab that a private interview could well be granted. 

The second important difficulty concerns the situation of 
Ehud’s audience with the king. The reader cannot help being 
puzzled by the fact that in v.19» Ehud addresses the king 
(without any reference to his entry) and that in v. 20 ‘“‘he comes 
in” and addresses him a second time. Furthermore v. 19» 
assumes that the ruler was surrounded by his royal entourage 
while in v. 20 he is in the upper chamber that was for himself 
alone. Moore and others account for the difficulty on the basis 
of two sources, but in view of the fact that there are no other 
parallel statements in this narrative the detection of a second 
source rests on meagre evidence. It is dismissed entirely by 
Wiese, who, after concluding that v.19: is an addition by a 
learned scribe, transposes v. 20a to the place thus vacated and 
gets what he believes to be a satisfactory connection. But it is 
not as satisfactory as he thinks. The contradiction that in 
v.19 the king is in a large audience-chamber and that in v. 20 
he is seated in a strictly private room in the upper story still 
remains. I do not believe that there is any way of solving this 
difficulty other than to assume that the story teller has been a 
bit “sloppy’”’ at this point and has left a few things to the imagina- 
tion of his readers,—notably before 193 that Ehud entered the 
palace and audience chamber, and before v. 20 that he retired 
to the upper chamber for the private audience and that Ehud 
was then conducted thither by the king’s servants. Surely these 
links could readily be supplied! If our story is in any way a 
record of an orally transmitted narrative rather than a literary 
composition, such “sloppiness” would not be at all surprising 
—in fact it would be characteristic of that sort of thing, as any 
student of folk tales knows. 

The third difficulty concerns the upper chamber itself. Glaser 
thinks there was a smal! chamber (M7pon “rn v. 24) within the 
upper chamber (my) and takes m7po as signifying “hole” or 
“cleft” rather than ‘“‘coolness,”—obviously, then, an allusion 
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to a privy. But it is more than doubtful whether this distinction 
can be stressed. It seems more likely that the upper chamber 
of coolness in v.20 and the chamber of coolness in v. 2 are 
synonymous. When the last two words of v. 22 777075 NEN 
are then rendered by Glaser ‘‘he went forth to a place of dung” 
and the suggestion offered that Ehud made his escape by sliding 
down through the toilet, as it were, it is difficult to treat the 
suggestion seriously! A whole lot of explanation as to how 
Ehud got out of the palace would have been in order. The fact 
that Ehud went forth unhindered and unsuspected shows that 
he came down the stairs in the regular way. These words, 
omitted by LXX, are either a mistaken dittography of the first 
words of v. 23 (so Wiese) or else 77W"D is to be corrected to 
vw» (Budde). Wiese, without stressing these particular words 
as Glaser does, also has the idea of a special privy, and imagines 
it as having been outside of the king’s sanctum. He finds it in 
myv0Dn ~which, with Perles, he corrects to mn0Dn. He, too, 
seems to have the mistaken idea that Ehud escaped via the 
privy route. The logic of v. 23 makes this impossible, for he 
certainly could not lock the doors of the upper chamber after 
he was in the privy! Wiese is further of the opinion that the 
king’s servant subsequently imagined Eglon as having “‘left the 
room’’ to go to the alleged privy. But why should Eglon be 
imagined as locking the door upon leaving the room to go to 
the same supposed place? The word }\110» is perfectly correct 
as it stands and must mean a platform with pillars, (no doubt 
supporting a roof). This platform was in front of the door of 
Eglon’s ‘‘upper chamber of coolness,”” and we are not exercising 
our imagination unduly if we suppose that a stairway led down 
into the palace or courtyard from this platform, so that this 
was the only avenue of entry to the chamber. 

A fourth difficulty however makes its appearance in con- 
nection with the closing of the doors. In v. 23 we learn that 
Ehud locked them upon going forth into the 0D. In v. % 
the servants imagine Eglon as having locked it from within. 
The bolt was thus on the inside of the door, which is the suitable 
arrangement here, since the chamber was for the king’s privacy 
(cp. 2 S. 1317 1.).. Wiese considers the possibility of Ehud’s 
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having locked the door from within and then negotiated his 
exit via a window. But as the story plainly indicates that Ehud 
locked the door as he went out and that it could only be opened 
again from the outside with a key, he realizes that this is impos- 
sible. He feels that our idea of the Hebrew lock needs to be 
revised. In this he is undoubtedly correct. Burney refers in his 
commentary to the article in Hasting’s DB on ‘“‘Key, Lock,” 
where the so-called Egyptian Lock still common in the Lebanon 
is described. It is commonly put on the outside of the door 
and works on fundamentally the same principle as Chubbs 
locks. When the cross bolt is pushed into the socket in the door 
post four or five headed nails drop into corresponding holes; it 
can only be opened by means of key. In large villages and 
towns it is often put on the inside, a hole being cut in the door 
to allow the arm with the key to be inserted—-the key being a 
stick of wood with nails on one end, made to fit into the slot 
holes in the lock. But these doors with inside locks cannot be 
locked from the outside, hence this kind of a lock evidently 
does not suit the situation of our story, since the text states 
that Ehud shut the doors of the upper chamber behind him and 
bolted (them). The difficulty here can be readily cleared up if 
one disregards mediaeval locking devices and turns rather to 
the arrangement employed in antiquity. A clue to what is involved 
here is already given by the word used here for ‘“‘bolting.” This 
verb, >y), is cognate with the word “‘sandal.”” It is quite apparent 
therefore that its basic meaning must be “‘to pull the thong.” 
Now a glance at Diels’ diagrams of the Homeric door (Abb. 
12-13) will reveal exactly the type of locking device the story 
here presupposes.‘ There is a looped thong extending through a 
small hole in the left wing of the outside of the closed door by 
which the bolt on the inside of the door can be pulled shut. 
That is exactly what Ehud did when he went out,—closed the 
door and pulled the thong, thus bolting the door. To open it 
again from the outside a key is necessary. This key is a rod 
sharply bent at one end to permit its insertion through a hole in 
the upper right door; it extends down to the bolt, and by means 


4 Diels, H., Antike Technik, 1914, Abb. 12. 
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of it the bolt is shoved back. Eglon’s servants had to bring 
such a key before they could get into the room. It stands to 
reason that they allowed the king some hours of privacy before 
venturing to disturb him. 

It appears, therefore, that in the nucleus of the Ehud story 
v. 14-26, we have a fairly reasonable account of what transpired, 
and that most of the difficulties which scholars have found in 
it are of their own making. 





THE COMPLEX CHARACTER OF THE LATE 
BYZANTINE TEXT OF THE GOSPELS 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NE who works in the textual criticism of the New Tes- 
tament today is like a traveler in a far country where all 
the landmarks were made of clay and the rains were heavy. 
The old maps and road-guides are useless, for the fixed points 
have either vanished or been transformed. Those fixed points 
were erected by the epoch-making work of Westcott and Hort. 
Most of their theory today has been modified; but the heart of 
their achievement has been preserved—the textus receptus is 
now universally admitted to be a secondary form of the text. 
Their theory grouped the source materials into three great 
text-types, two early and one late. Of the early types, one was 
pure—the Neutral—, and one was corrupt—the Western—; the 
late type was, of course, the over-full Syrian. Their genealogical 
method itself is now undergoing strong criticism, but the most 
noticeable changes have occurred in regard to the text-types. 
Two of these have lost all definiteness of outline, and the third 
has been given a new life story. 
The Neutral text remains today as definite an entity as it 
was in the days of Hort, but its solidity is now regarded as due 
to the efficiency of repair men rather than to its miraculous 


For present day theory see Kirsopp Lake, ‘“‘The Text of the Gospels,” 
in Studies in Early Christianity, edited by S. J. Case, (New York, 1928); Sir 
Frederic Kenyon, Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism of the Greek 
Bible (London, 1933); Leon Vaganay, Initiation a la critique textuelle néotes- 
tamentaire (Paris, 1934); Hans Lietzmann, ‘Zur Wuerdigung des Chester- 
Beatty Papyrus der Paulus-Briefe,” in Sitzungsberichte der preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften: Philosophisch-historische Klasse, XXV (Berlin, 


1934), pp. 774-82. 
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preservation of the original text. The Western text has dis- 
integrated. For more than a generation the work of distinguished 
scholars lias shown clearly that there is no such thing as one 
unified Western text, but rather a number of uncorrected non- 
Neutral sources. The breakup of the Western text is now one 
of the accepted results of criticism, and various scholars are 
pioneering in the regrouping of these sources into local texts. 

That the Syrian, or Byzantine, text is now in rapid process 
of disintegration is not as generally known outside the relatively 
small group of scholars whose affections have been mastered by 
manuscripts. Within this group, it is now being said with increas- 
ing frequency and force that there is no homogeneity in the 
late medieval text of the gospels. The universal and ruthless 
dominance of the middle ages by one text-type is now recognized 
as a myth. Before the invention of the printing press, uniformity 
was never more than a fond dream; the text ‘‘received by all” 
was a printed text, not a manuscript recension. 

The complexities and perplexities of the medieval text have 
been brought forcibly to our attention by the work of two 
great scholars: Hermann von Soden and Kirsopp Lake. Von 
Soden was the first editor of a critical text to attempt the inves- 
tigation of the mass of late MSS. His investigation revealed 
no such simple division of the late text into two recensions as 
had been conjectured by Hort. His voluminous discussion of 
the (“Koine’’) text posits the existence of four major recensions, 
K', K*, K*, and K*". The situation is further complicated, he 
claimed, by the existence of a large number of smaller recensions 
within the Koine text. The lack of unity in the late medieval 
text was shown also by his assignment of many late MSS to 
subdivisions of the Western (J) text. 

This invaluable pioneer work of von Soden greatly weakened 
the dogma of the dominance of a homogeneous Syrian text. 
But the fallacy received its death blow at the hands of Professor 
Lake. In an excursus published with his study of the Caesarean 
text of Mark,? he annihilated the theory that the middle ages 
were ruled by a single recension which attained a high degree 


2K. Lake, ‘“‘The Ecclesiastical Text,” Harvard Theological Review, XXI1 
(1928), pp. 338-57. 
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of unifurmity. In this important work Lake gave a penetrating 
analysis and interpretation of the collation of Mark 11 in more 
than a hundred late medieval MSS. 

The two most astonishing results of this study were (1) the 
remarkably large number of variants from the fextus receptus, 
and (2) the absence of one clearcut dominant group. Only one 
of Soden’s K recensions (K*) showed up with definite outlines. 
His K*, which Lake calls the “ecclesiastical” text, appeared 
only as the general agreement of the majority of the MSS in 
four readings, and a less general agreement in about a dozen 
more. Soden’s K' showed no sign of independent existence, nor 
did Lake find in this one chapter support for Soden’s K*. (It 
may be noted, however, by way of parenthesis, that Dr. D. O. 
Voss has since confirmed the existence of K™ as a definite recen- 
sion.) One addition to the K text-types was presaged by the 
appearance of a definite group of MSS hitherto unidentified. 
It may be, and undoubtedly will be, that other MSS of this 
group studied by Lake will fit into some group or type, but the 
variety that Lake’s study revealed can never be defined as 
uniformity.‘ 

The chaotic condition of the text of the gospels in the late 


middle ages has recently been brought home to me by the study 
of the text of the Four Gospels of Karahissar. It is the purpose 
of this article to dramatize and make concrete the situation 
within the late Byzantine text by outlining the almost incredibly 
confused relationships of this one MS of the gospels.’ 


3 D. O. Voss, “‘A Study of the Isaac, Hyacinthus, and Exoteicho Gospels,” 
(typewritten dissertation, University of Chicago Library, 1932). 

4 My own study of textual relationships in recent months shows that several 
MSS which Lake collated in Mark 11 are members of definite groups. MSS 
1216 and 1243 belong in von Soden’s J® text, and MS 1186 belongs in a family 
headed by MS 2327. 

5 The author, in cooperation with Professor Harold R. Willoughby, has 
completed a comprehensive study of this codex, and the copy is now ready 
for the press—The Four Gospels of Karahissar, Vol. I, Paleography and Text, 
by the author; Vol. IJ, The Cycle of Text Illustrations, by Professor Wil- 
loughby. Volume I will also contain a detailed description of the manuscript, 
and Volume II will reproduce in monochrome all of the miniatures and the 
canon tables. The evidence for the generalizations of this article can be found 
in Volume I. 
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The codex is a four gospels MS of the thirteenth century, 
now MS Gr. 105 in the Leningrad Public Library, Gregory’s 
MS 574. Its outstanding claim to distinction is its possession of 
sixty-five miniatures. This manuscript was kept for centuries 
in the village of Karahissar in Pontus, and was taken to Leningrad 
by a Russian diplomat about the middle of the last century. Its 
wealth of illustration makes it a worthy compatriot of those 
sumptuous MSS which have come from Pontus to western 
libraries. In iconography and paleography it is very close to the 
famous Rockefeller McCormick New Testament, Gregory’s 
2400.° 

The most striking feature of the text of 574 is variety. A 
very close relationship has been established between its text 
and that of more than a dozen other MSS. But it never agrees 
with all twelve at once, nor does it agree with any one MS for 
more than half a gospel. Its text, then, is a mixed text, not only 
in the sense that one text-type has been blended with another, 
but also because text-types are different in one gospel from 
what they are in another, or even in various parts of a single 
gospel. 

Among the text-types supported by our MS (for the most 
part briefly and weakly) are von Soden’s K*, I%, K', and I. 
The Karahissar Gospels agrees with the J® text in Mark 1 1—6 16, 
and with the K* text in John 18f. But in John 18f., K®* is 
only one of the two elements in its text. Elsewhere its text is 
close to K,* but far from identical with it. Nor is it in these K* 
sections always exactly the same kind of text. 

Its variability can be discerned in the broken nature of its 
agreement with other MSS. It agrees with the Rockefeller 
McCormick MS in Matt. 11—8 25, but nowhere else; except 
as the K* nature of the Chicago manuscript’s text in John 
brings a fair degree of agreement in John 18f. It should be 
understood that when I speak of agreement here, I usually mean 
an agreement closer than that of MSS of the same general text- 
type; these are closer, more intimate family agreements. For 


6 Edgar J. Goodspeed, D. W. Riddle, and H. R. Willoughby, The Rockefeller 
McCormick New Testament 3 vols. (Chicago, 1932). 
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example, Karahissar’s agreement with the Rockefeller McCormick 
MS in the opening chapters of Matthew is shared with only 
two other codices, MS 330 and MS 1815.® 

In John 18 ff., the text of the Leningrad codex contains a 
strong K* element as has been stated above. In this gospel, the 
Rockefeller McCormick New Testament is also K®* in text 
type, but there is no exact agreement between the two MSS in 
this area. Their agreement is somewhat obscured by an addi- 
tional element in the text of 574. For the Leningrad codex here 
has a blood relationship to Gregory’s 544, University of Michigan 
MS 25.7 From John 18 27—21 25, these two MSS agree in 54 
variations from Stephanus, including some for which no other 
support is known. In this area MSS 574 and 2400 agree 45 
times. The simplest explanation of this double relationship is 
that in the exemplar of 574, a text of the type of 544 was cor- 
rected to a text of the type of 2400. Since MS 2400 was written 
by the scribe of 574, we are fairly certain that the scribe, in 
writing 574 or its exemplar, had access to the text of 2400. MS 
574 has only two variants from Stephanus (18 31 and 19 4) out 
of a total of 66 which are not read by 544 and 2400 or by 2400 
or 544. MS 2400 has 19 variants from Stephanus not read by 
574, but in 17 of them 574 reads with 544 (and in most of these 
with Stephanus). The MSS 574 and 544 disagree in 30 readings. 
Two of these may be errors in MS 574. In the remaining 28 
differences, 574 reads with Stephanus 19 times, while 544 agrees 


6 MS 330 is Leningrad Gr. 101, and 1815 is Palermo, Sicily, Mus. Naz. 
MS 1. The readings of MS 330 were derived from Muralt, Novum Testamentum 
Graece (Hamburg, 1848). A check of 17 verses of 330 from photostats removed 
8 differences between 330 and 574 which had been derived from Muralt, and 
left but one. This indicates that Muralt cannot be relied on for an exact 
presentation of this manuscript’s evidence. The readings of MS 1815 were 
derived from photographs very generously supplied by Director P. Mingazzini 
of the Palermo Museum. 

7F. H. A. Scrivener gave a list of the distinctive readings of this codex in 
Adversaria critica sacra (Cambridge, 1893), pp. I-liv, under the symbol “‘p”’. 
Von Soden quotes most of its readings in his critical apparatus under the 
number J* 337. I am greatly indebted to the University of Michigan Library 
staff for their cooperation in making it possible for me to check the readings 
of this codex in the last chapters of John. 
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with Stephanus 9 times. In these 28 readings codex 2400 reads 
4 times with 544 and 24 times with 574. A blending of the text 
of 544 with that of 2400 would leave only 4 readings of 574 
unaccounted for in this territory. A check of the distinctive 
readings of 544 as listed by Scrivener, supplemented by some 
sampling in the codex itself, shows that the Karahissar Gospels 
are related to it in no other area except these closing chapters 
of John. 


Three types of text appear in the Karahissar codex in the 
Gospel of Mark. The first unit is Mark 1 1—6 16. In this area 
MS 574 has a triple relationship. It appears as a member of a 
family of three codices—574, 330, 1815—which I have ventured 
to call family 574. The text of this family was formed by the 
mixture of an J® text with that of family 2327. In chapter 1 
of Mark, family 574 agrees with family 2327 against B seven 
times; it agrees with B against family 2327 ten times; it agrees 
with both eight times. But it has only two readings against 
both family 2327 and B. This discussion is based on variations 
from Stephanus. 

It may be noted by way of parenthesis that von Soden’s study 
of the B text was checked and found to be substantially accurate. 
Family 2327 here consists of three MSS: 2327, 485, and 1604.® 
In other areas, the membership in the family differs—partly 
because of the difference in the availability of evidence. 

At Mark 6 16, the Four Gospels of Karahissar lose their agree- 
ment with von Soden’s B text, and with family 2327. From that 
point to Mark 9 4», the text of 574 is of a very different type 
and can be best explained as the result of correction of a ® text 
to a K text which von Soden would probably call K'. More 
definitely, it seems to have resulted from the correction of a 


8 MS 2327 is Paris, Bib. Nat., Suppl. Gr. 1335; its evidence was derived 
from photostats. MS 485 is British Museum, Burney MS 23, which was col- 
lated by Scrivener, Collation of About Twenty Greek Manuscripts of the Holy 
Gospels (Cambridge, 1853), under the symbol ‘‘s.’"’ MS 1604 is an Athos 
codex, Vatopedi MS 781, no. 976 in Eustratiades and Arcadios, Catalogue 
of the Greek MSS in the Library of the Monastery of Vatopedi on Mt. Athos 
(Cambridge, 1924). It is cited in von Soden’s apparatus under the number 
1353 in Mark 1-5 and 10-11. 
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text very similar to that of MS 179 (von Soden’s ®” 211) into a 
fairly close agreement with a text similar to that of the uncial V.° 
At Mark 9 4», the Karahissar Gospels joins the family 2327. 
From 94» to the end of the gospel, MS 2327 varies from 
Stephanus without being supported by 574 only eleven times. 
MS 574 is unsupported by 2327 only twenty-three times. Thus 
their variations from one another in seven chapters make a 
total of only thirty-four. In the same area, they agree against 
Stephanus in 110 significant readings, and many of the 110 
have very little support elsewhere. In manuscripts as carelessly 
written as 574 and 2327, this is a high degree of agreement. 

MS 2327 has in this area quite a sizable family. Although it 
has lost 485, which left the fold at Mark 8 14 and makes one of a 
new quartet in Luke, it has gained more than enough to com- 
pensate for that loss. To 1604, which was in the family in the 
first half of Mark, have been added 574, 1186, 111, 1148, 2144, 
and probably 330. MS 2327 is the center of this group, for in 
Mark 10 and 11, it has only two “non-family” readings, one 
of these by the first hand only, and the other a possible careless 
error. The most divergent members of the group are MSS 1604 
and 574 (with its friend 330). In chapters 10-11, 574 has three 
significant ‘‘non-family” readings with Western support, and 
1604 has several more. It is doubtful if the ‘“‘non-family”’ readings 
of the other MSS have much significance. The text of the family 
is fundamentally the ‘‘Ecclesiastical’”’ or K* text with a limited 
sprinkling of early readings. The meager amount of this survival 
element is shown by its presence in only four readings in Mark 11. 
In addition to the K* and non-K element, the family contains 
distinctive ‘‘family’’ readings which set it off as a special group 
on the fringes of K*. In the eleventh chapter of Mark a distinctive 
family reading is the omission of kai in verse 2. It should be 


9» MS 179 is Rome, Angelica A.4.11, von Soden’s e211. Its evidence was 
derived from von Soden. V is Codex Mosquensis, and its evidence was taken 
from Tregelles and Tischendorf. 

% MS 1186 is Sinai 149, and Lake, op. cit., gives its readings for Mark 11. 
MS 111 is in the Bodleian, Clark 7; MS 1148 is in Chalki, Handelsch. 95; 
2144 is Leningrad MS Gr. 221. The readings of the last three were taken 
from von Soden. 
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remembered that this family exists—so far as is known at 
present—only in Mark 9 4>—16 20. 

But in the middle of Luke, MS 2327 takes an encore and 
once more agrees with the Karahissar Gospels. This time the 
agreement lasts through about eight chapters, Luke 8 1e—16 23. 
The relationship here is of the same kind and degree as that 
discussed above in Mark 9 att. MS 2327 varies from Stephanus 
without 574 only nine times, while 574 has seventeen readings 
without 2327. They differ then in 26 variants; they agree in 
127 variations from Stephanus. Their agreements here, as in 
Mark, occur in many rare readings. 


The interest of this relationship is increased by the appearance 
of another related MS at Luke 11 32. From this point to Luke 
16 23, MS 59 joins 2327 and the Karzhissar Gospels in most of 
their readings. This MS, which was collated by Scrivener, is 
described as being very carelessly written."' This is borne out 
by a study of its relationship here. In these five chapters, it 
supports 61 out of Karahissar’s 72 variants from Stephanus. 
In addition it has, according to Scrivener, nineteen variants from 
Stephanus not read by the Leningrad codex. A check of four 
pages of MS 59 from photostats indicates that Scrivener’s col- 
lation can be relied upon as reasonably accurate. If three MSS 
make a family, we have a family between Luke 11 32 and 16 23 
consisting of 574, 2327, and 59. In all probability, the family 
2327 here has four members, for MS 330 supports a large pro- 
portion of their readings. For example, in chapter 12, it reads 
10 out of 22 family variants from Stephanus, several of them 
with little or no other support. Since the evidence of 330 is 
derived from Muralt alone, this relationship can only be ten- 
tatively affirmed. 

The break in the family relationship at 16 23 is due to MS 574, 
for 2327 and 59 walk off arm in arm. Before 16 23, MS 59 does 
not support 2327 in a single one of its variations from 574. 
After 16 23, it supports 2327 in all but one of its variations from 


™ Adversaria critica sacra, under the symbol ‘‘c”. It is a Cambridge MS, 
Gaius college 203; the Librarian’s courtesy made it possible for me to check 
Scrivener’s collation of several pages. 
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574. The relationship between 2327 and 59 continues to the 
end of Luke, is broken off at the beginning of John, and reappears 
in John 10 and 11. 

These broken relationships are often caused by a change in 
scribes. In the Karahissar Gospels, a second and inferior hand 
wrote two sections of text—Mark 11—9 4. and Luke 8 16s—23s. 
It is significant that these areas in each case mark off the limits 
of our manuscript’s relation to other MSS. This indicates that a 
change in scribes was often accompanied by a change in text. 
The scriptorium in which these MSS were mare evidently con- 
tained exemplars of four or five text-types. 


The Rockefeller McCormick MS and the Karahissar Gospels 
are the work of the same scribe, and were probably written in 
the same scriptorium. When the scribe was writing the Chicago 
. codex, he began by copying an exemplar very similar to Karahissar; 
but before he was a third of the way through Matthew, he 
changed to an exemplar with a weak K® text quite different 
from that of Karahissar. Elsewhere these two MSS do not 
touch, except that the relation of one of them to 330 in the 
gospels, and of the other to 330 in Paul, shows that the scriptorium 
that produced them also contained a text equivalent to that 
of 330. 


The scribe that wrote 2400 and 574 also wrote MS 1815, the 
famous Palermo codex. This codex agrees with 574 (and prob- 
ably 330) throughout the gospels, but does not agree with 330 
(and its friend 2400) in the letters of Paul. It is worth noting 
in regard to changes of text type caused by a change of scribes 
that the agreement of MS 330 with 2400 begins abruptly in 
Romans 10 19.” 


2 Mrs. Silva Lake noted a similar abrupt change in the quality of the 
text of MSS 1204—Harvard Theological Review, XXV (1932), pp. 90-91, 
and any student of von Soden’s work is familiar with the notation “this type 
of text occurs only in the following section of the MS.” The famous codex 
Montfortianus also has an abrupt change in text-type. From Matt. 9 15 
to the end of Mark, it is a strong J® witness, but not elsewhere. For its text, 
see O. T. Dobbin, The Codex Montfortianus (London, 1854). For the proof 
of its B quality, see my The Four Gospels of Karahissar, Vol. I Paleography 
and Text, now in press. 
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It is obvious from the evidence presented in this study that 
the nature of the text copied was a matter of no concern to some 
of the scribes in the late middle ages. The scribe turned from 
I® to K* and from K* to K* without a tremor, and there was 
evidently no corrector or editor to prevent such confusion. The 
extent to which this confusion would be carried in two or three 
generations of this sort of copying can be imagined. The lack 
of concern for the text is shown in various ways, e. g.; lacunae 
in these late MSS are usually unnoticed by scribe or corrector. 
The Rockefeller McCormick lacks John 8 2o—91, the break 
occurring in the middle of a line. The loss is unnoted. Similarly 
Codex 574 has lost without a trace John 8 2s»—91; 10 1-38; 
11 49-57; 12 25—13 1; 15 2—1615. This probably represents a 
loss of 8 folios from the exemplar, but none of these losses is 
noted in 574. A glance through Scrivener’s description of MSS 
he collated will show that such lacunae are common in late MSS. 


What the text of the gospels suffered from in the late middle 
ages was not excessive editorial revision and control, but the 
inadequacy of editorial activity. The individual scribe was often 


free to do his worst, and did it. The resulting confusion in 
text-types within the same MS has hindered the work of estab- 
lishing related families of MSS in this area. The use of samplings 
from limited areas—on which von Soden largely relied—will 
never adequately illuminate the interrelationships of these 
MSS. But the study of the Karahissar Gospels indicates that 
more family relationships can be demonstrated than is commonly 
assumed to be the case. 

One last family relationship may be very tentatively suggested 
for the Four Gospels of Karahissar. Its agreements throughout 
the gospels with MS 330 even on the basis of the untrustworthy 
Muralt are close enough and consistent enough to indicate a 
possible family relationship. A study of the opening chapters 
of each gospel in MS 1815 indicates that it shares with MS 574 
a relationship quite similar to that of MS 330. The Rockefeller 
McCormick MS (in the opening chapters of Matthew and in 
Paul) would become the fourth member of the family, which 
would consist of MSS 574, 1815, 330, and 2400. 
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In general, the nature of the transmission of the text in the 
last few centuries before printing was the same as it was in the 
first three Christian centuries. Lack of editorial control, scribal 
carelessness, lack of interest in the detail of content—all these 
operated in both periods to make confusion worse confounded." 
In the earlier period the editors of local and general recensions 
checked the growth of confusion; in the later period the printing 
press made uniformity possible. The period of rigorous attempts 
at control of the sacred text lies between 300 and 1200. Without 
exaggeration it may be said that chaos precedes and follows— 
“from the great deep to the great deep it goes.” 


%3 This study may seem to overstate the confusion in that it is primarily 
concerned with de luxe codices. But it should be noted that many of the 
related codices (whose text is similarly varied in quality) are in no sense 
de luxe; and, further, that the full extent of Karahissar’s relationships. has 
by no means been investigated. A rapid succession of text-types in one MS 
is as common after 1200 as it is rare in the early period—the Washington 
Gospels is the only early uncial to exhibit this phenomenon. 














FRATRIARCHY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


CYRUS H. GORDON 
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N a brilliant monograph, Professor Paul Koschaker has 

identified and described fratriarchy, a hitherto unrecognized 
social factor in the ancient East.? His evidence is culled mainly 
from the cuneiform documents of the Hittites from Hayasha, 
of the Hurrians from Arrapha and Nuzi, and of the Elamites 
from Susa. The first two groups of documents date from the 
second half of the second millennium B.C. and correspond 
roughly to the El-Amarna Age. The Susan records are contem- 
porary with the first dynasty of Babylon (early part of second 
millennium B. C.). 

Koschaker has not included biblical material. In this paper 
I present a preliminary account of my observations on the 
fratriarchal elements in the Old Testament, hoping that jurists 
and Bible scholars will take wp the study of this new and pro- 
mising phase of society reflected in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

A relationship called afhdtu “‘brothership,” as against marftu? 
“‘sonship” and abbiétus “ parentship,” occurs in the tablets from 
Nuzi‘ and Susa’ and a man could adopt another into this state 


«‘Fratriarchat Hausgemeinschaft und Mutterrecht in Keilschriftrechten,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, N. F. VII, 1933, pp. 1-89. 

2 The largest group of méra@tu documents from Nuzi are in E. Chiera, 
Inheritance Texts, vol. 1 of Publications of the Baghdad School (American 
Schools of Oriental Research), Paris, 1927. 

3 See text 6737 in Chiera, Harvard Semitic Series, V, 1929. The term also 
occurs in the ‘‘ Vocabulaires de Ras-Shamra”’ published by F. Thureau-Dangin, 
Syria, XII, 1931, p. 236. 

4 See Koschaker, ‘‘ Neue keilschriftliche Rechtsurkunden aus der El-Amarna- 
Zeit,” Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Klasse der sachsischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, XXXIX, no. 5, Leipzig, 1928, pp. 88-91. 

S Cf. V. Scheil, Actes juridiques sustens, Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique 
de Perse, XXIII, Paris, 1932, text 286;, pp. 154-155. The first juridical 
treatment of the subject is by E. Cuq, Revue d’Assyriologie, XXVIII, 1931, 


. 51-53. 
Pp os 
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of “brothership.” Similarly, in Nuzi, women were sometimes 
adopted into the corresponding state of abdtitu ‘‘sistership.’’ 
Thus fratriarchal jurisdiction was a distinct institution, of 
which the ancients were aware and for which they had an accepted 
legal terminology. 

Patriarchy, matriarchy’, and fratriarchy are not mutually 
exclusive. In a patriarchal form of society where polygyny is 
practised, a measure of matriarchy is bound to appear, since a 
man’s children will naturally be grouped according to their 
mothers. Thus we find the division of Jacob’s progeny into the 
Rachel and Leah tribes. Then again, if one of the sons, such 
as the first-born, is to succeed his father as patriarch, he will, 
as a matter of course, assume some degree of authority over his 
brothers, and hence fratriarchy. That patriarchal and fratriarchal 
jurisdiction were sometimes combined is shown by I Ch. 26 u:: 
‘All the children and brethren of Hosah were thirteen.” 

There are several pairs of proper names suggesting that the 
place of the brother in the Hebrew family was comparable to 
that of father: 

vivre) =(Nu. 34 27) & ativan (I Ch. 8 3) 


aiwne® (I Sam. 22 9) & awasx (I Ch. 8 11) 
mn? (I Ch. 2 25) & max (II Ch. 29 1) 
qborne® (Ps. 52 2) & sborax (Gn. 20 2) 


6 Chiera, Inheritance Texts, no. 78 and Harvard Semitic Series, V, no. 26 
deal with afdatitu. 

7See V. Aptowitzer, ‘‘Spuren des Matriarchats im jiidischen Schrifttum”, 
Hebrew Union College Annual, IV, 1927, pp. 207-240 and V, 1928, pp. 261- 
297; J. Morgenstern, ‘‘ Beena Marriage in Ancient Israel and its Historical 
Implications,” ZAW, N.F. VI, 1929, pp. 91-110 with additional notes in 
VIII, 1931, pp. 46-58. 

8 Cf. the Babylonian name A-hu-fabum, ‘‘ Brother-is-good”; H. Ranke, 
Early Babylonian Personal Names, Philadelphia, 1905, pp. 63b-64a. The 
Sepatuagint rendering, AxtTw8, as well as the Babylonian parallel, point 
to the reading, 2ivC)n¥, against the Massoretic vocalization 23WC)MY. 


9 Cf. Babylonian A-jé-ia, Ranke, op. cit., p. 62b. 

t This name appears on a steatite scarab found at Lachish, dating from 
about 700 B.C.; see Jilustrated London News, August 10th, 1935, p. 242. 
For the Assyrian, Punic and Nabatean names corresponding to 7bm°nx, see 
K. Tallqvist, Assyrian personal Names, Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, 
XLIII, Helsingfors, 1914, p. 17a. 
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atyme = =(I Kg. 4 14) & atyvax (I Kg. 4 11) 
oyyms (I Sam. 14 50) & oyrae (Ju. 46) 
sryns (I Ch. 12 3) & sry’ax = (Josh. 17 2) 
ovne(d)* (Nu. 26 38) & ovax (Ps. 106 17) 
may (II Ch. 29 12) & axyv (II Sam. 23 18) 


There are quite a few other names partly composed of mx 
“‘brother’’: 
axmx™ (I Kg. 16 28) prs (I Ch. 7 19) 
‘INNS (I Ch. 4 2) jopns (Ex. 31 6) 
owns (II Sam. 23 33) ops = (II Kg. 22 12) 
y's (II Sam. 6 3) yrms (Nu. 1 15) 

samme (I Ch. 8 7) smens(i) (I Ch. 7 10) 

none (II Sam. 8 16) wnt) (I Kg. 46) 
man()** (I Ch. 6 10) bomms (II Sam. 15 12) 

jones? (Nu. 13 22) abr = (Ju. 1 31) 

yyons (I Sam. 14 50) »5mx® (I Ch. 2 31) 
From these names and especially those like yyons-na oyrms 
(I Sam. 14 50) and swns-]2 qbo°ne (I Sam. 22 9), where mx- 
names are used in successive generations, it is clear that the 
Hebrews were quite ‘‘ brother conscious.” 

In evaluating onomastic evidence, it must be remembered 
that a name may be a survival, applied without consideration 
of its original meaning. Therefore, deductions from the meaning 
of a name need not be valid for the age in which the name first 
appears in literary sources, but for some earlier period. Never- 


1“ Brother-is-exalted.” own, the name of the king of Tyre, is the same 
name with aphaeresis of the first syllable. 

12 Cf. the neo-Babylonian name Ahf-abi-ta, K. Tallqvist, Neubabylonisches 
Namenbuch, Acta Soc. Sc. Fen., XXXII, 1906, p. 3a. See also W. Robertson 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, Cambridge, 1885, pp. 157 ff. 

13 Cf. A-hu-ma-a, Tallqvist, Neubabyl. Namen., p. 4b. 

™% According to the derivation suggested by M. Noth (Die israelitischen 
Personennamen, Stuttgart, 1928, p. 192), this name means “Bruder hat sich 
als Herscher gezeigt,’’ which is of interest in the light of the present paper. 

1s Noth, op. cit., p. 222, interprets nx and }’n& as names given with reference 
to elder brothers. 

6 Cf. A-hi-me-ti, Tallqvist, Assyr. per. Names, p. 17a. 

11 Cf. A-hi-ma-nu, Tallqvist, Assyr. per. Names, p. 17a. 

8 Cf. A-hu-la-a-a, Ranke, op. cét., p. 63a. 
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theless, fratronomy"? does reflect contemporary usage. Of 
course, fratronymic appelations like ‘‘ Lahmi brother of Goliath” 
(I Ch. 205), ‘‘Abishai brother of Joab” (II Sam. 2318) and 
“Joel brother of Nathan” (I Ch. 11 3s) do not necessarily imply 
fratriarchal organization, because the brothers are famous his- 
torical characters, whereas the fathers are not. However, this 
is not the case with “Sister of Tubal-cain, Naamah” (Gn. 4 22) 
nor yet with “Sister of Lotan, Timna” (Gn. 36 22). Similarly, 
names like ‘Caleb brother of Jerahmeel” (I Ch 2 42), “Jada 
brother of Shammai”’ (I Ch. 2 32) and “‘ Brother of Micah, Isshiah” 
(I Ch. 24 25) are clearly fratronymic, where younger children 
are designated as brothers or sisters of the first-born (for the 
primogeniture of Tubal-cain, Lotan, Jerahmeel, Shammai and 
Micah, see Gn. 4 22, 36 20, I Ch. 2 9, 28, 23 20). 

The biblical narratives give us casual glimpses of fratriarchal 
authority. For example, when Rebekah is asked in marriage, 
her brother Laban plays the leading rédle in the affair (Gn. 
24 2988.).% Shechem has to turn to Dinah’s brothers as well 
as to her father, when he wants her as bride for his son, Hamor 
(Gn. 3411). David represents his brother, and not his father, 
as summoning him to a sacrificial feast of the family (I Sam. 
20 29).27 It is also significant that when Abimelech makes a 
peace gift for the episode with Sarah, he presents it to Abraham 
as her brother rather than as her husband (Gn. 20 16).” 

The respect paid to the fratriarch by his brothers is shown 
in the blessings given by Isaac and Jacob. Isaac, while designat- 
ing Jacob as fratriarch, says: ‘‘Be a lord over thy brothers and 
let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee” (Gn. 27 29), and then 
Esau is told: “Thou shalt serve thy brother’? (Gn. 27 40). Sim- 
ilarly, Jacob appoints Judah as fratriarch, saying: ‘‘O Judah, 


17 By fratronymy is meant the pattern ‘‘X brother of Y” as against “X 
son of Z.” 
20 No mention of their father, Bethuel, occurs until v. 50 and at that it 


may well be an interpolation; see J. Skinner, Genesis, Internat. Crit. Com., 
New York, 1910, p. 346. 


2t However, see Morgenstern, op. cit., p. 93. 
22 q:nxbd HOD HdN *nn. 
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let thy brothers praise thee. . .let thy father’s sons* bow 
down to thee’”’ (Gn. 49 s). 

Fratriarchal jurisdiction extends over the children of deceased 
brothers. Abraham takes charge of ‘‘Lot, the son of his brother’’ 
(Gn. 12 5), because Haran, Lot’s father, was dead (Gn. 11 28). 
Also we find “the sons of Ahaziah’s brothers serving Ahaziah”’ 


(II Ch. 22 8), since all of his forty-two brothers had been slain 
(II Kg. 10 14). 

From Dt. 21 16 it appears that the Deuteronomic legislation 
was opposed to making a son, other than the first-born, the 
fratriarch (qua “‘heir’’).** However, that this law was not always 
observed in Israel is evident from I Ch. 26 10: “Shimri was the 
chief (i. e., fratriarch), though not the first-born, for his father 
appointed him the chief.””*5 

Fratriarchal terminology deserves more space than can be 
allotted to it in this preliminary discussion. The present account 
is limited to essentials. When the fratriarch is the first-born, the 


23 Power over the father’s sons is more inclusive than that over the mother’s 
sons (cf. Gn. 27 29 cited above). 

24 The law is that if a man has two wives, one a favorite and the other 
not, and the latter bears him his first son, that man shall not be allowedto 
appoint a son of the favorite wife as first-born to inherit the double share of 
his estate, which is the right of the real first-born. 

3s The preference of Isaac over Ishmael, of Jacob over Esau and of Ephraim 
over Manasseh has suggested to some scholars that ultimogeniture may have 
prevailed in ancient Israel. Similarly, David, who was the youngest of his 
brothers, became king and Solomon, who succeeded him, was preferred to 
David's older sons. J. G. Frazer (Folk-lore in the Old Testament, London, 
1919, I, pp. 429 ff.), who makes quite a case for ultimogeniture, believes it 
natural in a primitive, nomadic form of society for the older sons to strike 
out for themselves, as they grow up, leaving none but the youngest to care 
for the parents and the property of the latter. Advocates of the theory of 
ultimogeniture assume that when the Bible narratives were written, the 
authors, who lived when primogeniture was the rule, sought out extenuating 
circumstances to explain away the practice of ultimogeniture. In a private 
conversation, from which I profited greatly, Dr. Morgenstern has informed 
me that he considers the entire theory of ultimogeniture in the O.T. untenable. 
Perhaps the alleged examples of ultimogeniture are nothing more than isolated 
cases of fathers preferring younger children. Indeed, a father might prefer 
a son who was neither the first-born nor youngest, but one in between, as is 
the case of Judah (Gn. 49 8). 
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term N23 is generally used, though the Chronicler frequently 
uses WX in the sense of fratriarch (I Ch. 12 3, 9; 16 5, 23 11, 17, 19, 20 
et passim). We have already noted I Ch. 2610, where wx, 
“fratriarch”, appears in contradistinction to 23. “first-born.” 
An older term for fratriarch is P12) (literally ‘“‘lord’’) in Gn. 27 29 
(attributed to E). Perhaps the expression bri7 nxn had this 
technical meaning too.” 

It is necessary to turn to Akkadian literature for further light 
on the terminology. The ordinary word for “heir” is aplu, 
though méru rabi, ‘‘the great son”,?’ also occurs. Sometimes two 
brothers share the fratriarchate, and while the one is primus 
inter pares, the other is called a falimu brother. Then comes 
the “‘vice-fratriarch,” whose title is terdennu.?* A still younger 
brother may be termed aku sebru, ‘‘the little brother.” The 
most instructive passage, in this connection, occurs in an inscrip- 
tion of Ashurbanipal*9: / # *™S§¢maS-Sum-ukin abi-ia ta-li-me 


26 FE. g., Shem is called 5y137 np» *nx, “the elder brother of Japheth” (Gn. 1021). 
It should also be observed that in II Ch. 31 12,1123 appears as a synonym for wx. 

27 Common in the Nuzi tablets; e. g., Chiera, Har. Sem. Ser., V, text 21. 
The Hurrian loan-word ewuru, as in text 60 13, is used synonymously. 

28 The root of terdennu (variants are fardinnu, turtdnu, tarténu) is redt, 
“‘to follow.” Its development into the meaning ‘‘second” is paralleled by 
secundus, from sequor, ‘‘to follow’. Though seldom found as a numeral in 
Akkadian (for terdenntitu as a numeral in the Nuzi tablets, see Revue d’ Assyrio- 
logie, XXXI, 1934, pp. 58-59), terdennu was borrowed into Aramaic as the 
feminine of the numeral ‘“‘two,’”’ }»nan, from which a masculine, }»1n, was 
made. The linguistically proper Aramaic root appears in the ordinal ]°)n, 


which is common in Aramaic dialects (M. Margolis, Manuel of the Aramaic 
Language of the Babylonian Talmud, Munich, 1910, p. 33; G. Dalman, Gram- 
matik des jiidisch-paldstinischen Aramdisch, 2 ed., Leipzig, 1905, p. 132; T. 
Néldeke, Manddische Grammattk, Halle, 1878, p. 191), though rarer in 
Syriac (Néldeke, Kurzgefasste syrische Grammatik, 2 ed., 1898, p. 95). The 
explanation generally held that }°7A is dissimilated from }}m* (Brockelmann, 


Grundriss, 1, Berlin, 1908, p. 230, §84m2*) has been proved incorrect by 
A. Ungnad (ZAW, XLI, 1923, p. 205). 

29 Ashurbanipal is of course the fratriarch. It is interesting to note that 
his name, ASSur-bént-apal, means ‘‘ Ashur creates an heir (aplu).” Cf. q7¢1D 
yada (Is. 391), which in Akkadian is Marduk-apal-iddina, ‘Marduk has 
given an heir.” 

Koschaker (Fratriarchat, pp. 60 ff.) demonstrates fratriarchal succession 
among the Elamite kings and refers to parallels among the patesis of Eshnunna 
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ana Sarru-ut ™“kar-“dun-ta-[é5]  -Sad-gi-la pa-nu-u5-5u 
T dug $$ur-mu-kin-palé™*-ta abi-ia tar-din-ni ana °™*yrigalidtu'* 
ug-tal-lib ina pin ™ [ |! “aSSur-e-til-Samé-ersiti-ballitsu ahi-ia 
sipri ana *4«yrigallatu'* ina pan sin a-5ib ““harrdni ug-tal-lib. 
“As for Shamash-shum-ukin, my (falimu brother, I appointed 
him (lit., I made his face behold) to the kingship of Kardunia[sh]; 
as for Ashur-mukin-pale, my terdennu brother, I designated him 
for the urigallu priesthood before [Ashur?]; as for Ashur-etil- 
shame-ersiti-ballissu, my younger brother, I designated him 
for the urigallu priesthood before the Moon-god, who dwells 
in Harran.” 

I am not aware of any convincing parallel in the Bible to 
the aku talimu. However, there are analogues to the terdennu 
and possibly to the aku sehru. 

Commonly none of the brothers is given a fratriarchal title 
in the Old Testament (see Gn. 610, I Ch. 114.). Then again, 
only the first-born may be accorded his title, while the rest 
are merely listed by name (e. g., I Ch. 1 28). Sometimes the 
brothers are assigned numbers according to seniority: “‘Ezer 
is the fratriarch (wx ), Obadiah the second, Eliab the third, 
Mashmannah the fourth, Jeremiah?* the fifth, Attai the sixth, 
Eliel the seventh, Johanan the eighth, Elzabad the ninth, 
Jeremiah** the tenth, Machbannai the eleventh” (I Ch. 12 9-13). 
However, it is significant that the second son is sometimes given 
the title of mw ‘“‘second in rank (or command).”’ Thus in I Sam. 
82 is the statement: ‘‘the name of his first-born is Joel, and 
the name of his mwn, Abijah”; cf. I Sam. 17 13: “Eliab, the 


(Tell Asmar) and other Sumero-Akkadian rulers. Professor J. A. Montgomery 
calls my attention to the succession of brothers among the Sassanian kings; 
see G. Rawlinson, Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, London, 1876, p. 657. 
Succession in Israel was definitely from father to son (II Ch. 213). As for 
the incident of Nebuchadnezzar placing Zedekiah on the throne of Judah to 
succeed Jehoiachin, the Chronicler’s version that Jehoiachin was Zedekiah’s 
brother (II Ch. 36 10) is faulty. He was his uncle, as stated in II Kg. 2417. 

3° Cited from M. Streck, Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, VII, part 2, Leipzig, 
1916, p. 250. The only change made is tar-din-ni, for which Streck reads 
kud-din-ni. The cuneiform sign in question has the value far or kud, but 
there is no doubt that far is required here. 

D4. 32 17D. 
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first-born, and his mwo, Abinadab’’; I Ch. 5 12: ‘Joel is the 
wx and his mwp is Zechariah.”’ mw in the sense of ‘‘second in 
command” is well attested in Est. 103, where Mordechai is 
called the mwp ‘second in command,” “right hand man” or 
“vizier” of king Ahasuerus (cf. also 2 Ch. 27 7).53 (It is interest- 
ing to note that the Akkadian ferdennu may also be applied 
to the king’s right hand man, and as such it appears as the loan- 
word jn7n in Is. 201.) I propose the identification of mw with 
terdennu in the technical sense of vice-fratriarch. 

As for aku sehru, there is the possible parallel jupm nxn as in 
the name 10d Jwpn ad> *ne np-ja Swany, “Othniel son of Kenaz, 
younger brother of Caleb” (Ju. 1 13, 3 9); ¢f. }upm jan as in II Ch. 
21 17 Y23 yup mim, “ Jehoahaz the youngest of his sons.” 

A discussion of the Old Testament fratriarchy would be incom- 
piete without a word on levirate marriage (Gn. 38, Dt. 25 5—1033* 
and Ruth). ‘Westermarck*4 and Koschaker®s are certainly right 
in concluding that originally the wife, being her husband’s 
property, was passed on, like the rest of his estate, to his heir. 
This theory is corroborated by a tablet from Nuzi, whereby a 
father buys a bride for one of his sons and stipulates that, if 
that son dies, she is to become the bride of another son of his.* 
This is levirate marriage in its crudest form. In the Old Tes- 
tament, a secondary, sentimental and purely fictitious phase 
of levirate marriage, to wit, that of supplying the deceased with 
an heir, has evolved into its raison d’éire. The whole institution, 


33 A. Ungnad, ‘‘Joseph, der Tartan des Pharao,’’ ZAW, XLI, 1923, pp. 
204-207, demonstrates that Joseph's title of nwo (Gn. 41 43) is the equivalent 
of jnon. 

A similar terminology obtains for the priesthood, according to which a 
priest of the first rank is called warn j7> and one of the second rank mpm yD 
(see Jer. 52 24). 

338 President Morgenstern points out to me that fratriarchal organization 
may be reflected in the expression, ‘‘when brothers are dwelling together” 
(Dt. 25 5). 

3 History of Human Marriage, 111, London, 1925, pp. 209 ff. 

38 Fratriarchat, p. 61. 

36 Text 441 in Chiera, Mixed Texts, Publications of the Baghdad School, V, 
Philadelphia, 1934. 
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which was originally the right of the Jevir, has developed into the 
widow’s privilege.” But basically levirate marriage is fratriarchal.2* 

In Genesis, there are only three cases where a given father 
and mother, in antediluvian times, produce more than one 
specifically named child. Cain, Abel and Seth are born to Adam 
and Eve. The brother relationship of Abel to the first-born, 
Cain, is stressed (Gn. 4 2),39 and after Abel is killed, Seth is 
born in his stead (Gn. 4 25). Then there are the two sons of 
Lemech and Ada: Jabal is the first-born and Jubal is definitely 
labeled “his brother’ (Gn. 4 21). Finally there are the children 
of Lemech and Zillah, who are given as Tubal-cain “and the 
sister of Tubal-cain, Naamah” (Gn. 4 22). In all three cases, 
the second child is referred to qua brother or sister of the first- 
born. In postdiluvian times, patronymic names are the rule, 
though fratronymic names make an occasional appearance.” 
Though the prediluvian evidence is too meagre to warrant 
definite conclusions, it suggests that fratriarchal organization 
was more widespread in a very remote antiquity, pictured as 
before the Flood, than it was in later historic times. 

It is unlikely that an exclusive fratriarchy for any period 


is reflected in the Bible. All the fratriarchal elements in the 
Old Testament seem to be developments within patriarchy. 


37 As shown by the words of Judah: 300 mptx (Gn. 38 26). 

33] have referred to the literature on the Assyrian, Hittite and Elamite 
levirates in Revue Biblique, XLIV, 1935, p. 37. The fullest treatment and 
bibliography are given by Mittelmann, Der altisraelitische Levirat, Leiden, 
1934. 

39 baaene ynavns n19> Aon. 

4 Combined fratronymic and patronymic names are found now and then: 
‘‘Basemath daughter of Ishmael sister of Nebaioth” (Gn. 36 3), ‘‘ Mahalath 
daughter of Ishmael, Abraham’s son, sister of Nebaioth” (Gn. 28 9), ‘‘ Rebekah 
daughter of Bethuel . . . sister of Laban” (Gn. 25 20) and “‘Ahijah son of 
Ahitub brother of Ichabod” (I Sam. 14 3). 








BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
Calneh Gen. 10 10 


HE Old Testament text records the existence of two oriental 

cities by the name of Calneh, though the Massora differ- 
entiates them by the printing mo and m9. The latter, the 
Syriar. Calneh of Am. 6 2 (Is. 10 9 Calno), is commonly identified 
with cuneiform Kullani, a dependency of Hamath. We look 
in vain for a Babylonian city of the same or a very similar name. 
It is clear that there must be an error of some kind in the name 
Calneh in Gen. 1010. However the name Nimrod is to be 
explained, whether as that of a god or of an ancient king, it is 
clear that in his case we have no strictly historical situation. 
Hebrew legend is dominated at this point by the situation created 
by the Hammurabi-dynasty, according to which Babel is the 
greatest and the first of all cities. But even the long predominance 
of Babylon in Babylonian affairs could not eradicate the fact 
that certain other cities also were once great. In singling out 
Erech and Akkad tradition has, indeed, preserved the memory 
of great royal capitals of earlier times. The basic requirement 
for an identification of Calneh is that it, too, must be one of 
those few cities whose greatness made it worth remembering. 
No explanation of ‘‘Calneh”’ has as yet been offered that satisfies 
this requirement. The one read most frequently in commentaries 
nowadays is this: that Calneh is derived from Ki-enlil “City of 
Enlil,” a supposed appellation of Nippur.* But this is most 
unlikely from every angle. In the first place, if Nippur had 


t Cp. Hommel, Geographie und Geschichte des alten Orients, 1904, 348 f. 
The Talmudic passage Joma 10a which identifies Calneh with Nippur, 
just represents a Jewish guess, prompted by the fact that numerous Jews 
lived in this vicinity. 
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been meant the name Nippur would have been used by a Pal- 
estinian. Furthermore the fame of Nippur had probably never 
impressed the west, for it rested chiefly on religion. The city 
had never been the seat of a great dynasty that wielded power 
over a considerable portion of the world. Babel, Akkad, Erech,— 
these were cities that had left an indelible impress on the mind 
of nations! Calneh, we repeat, ought to be a city of similar rank 
and importance. 

Considerations of this nature also rule out the suggestion of 
Delitzsch? and Jensen} that the city of Kullaba (1. n2$>, Jensen) 
is meant. This city played no role of sufficient importance to 
engage the attention of the west and impress itself on the memory 
of mankind. 

Indeed the only other cities of Babylonia of which mention 
should be expected are Kish, Ur, Isin and Larsa. The last 
three were the seats of important dynasties prior to the rise 
of Babylon. But there is no discernible link between these 
three names and Calneh. There remains only the city of Kish, 
famous seat of the first dynasty after the flood and of numerous 
dynasties thereafter. It was from Kish that Sargon had founded 
his imperial state, though he subsequently made Akkad his 
capital and thus raised this new city to greatness. Now Kish 
is frequently linked with its twin Hursagkalama. The suggestion 
which I should like to offer is that a graphical error of m for m4 
has occurred in the Biblical name, and that Calneh is identical 
with the Sumerian word kalama which forms the last part of 
the name Hursagkalama. The Greek vocalization Xadavyn 
still points in that direction. As the choice of possible cities is 
very limited, since an obscure town is unthinkable among the 
cities founded by Nimrod, this solution of the difficult name 
seems attractive. 


New York E. G. KRAELING 


2 Wo Lag das Paradies? 1881, 225, who, however, stresses the ideogram 
kul-unu, which is untenable. 

3 Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1895, 510. 

4 Delitzsch, Lese- u. Schreibfehler im A. T., 1920, 116, lists examples of this 
type of error. 
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The (British) Society for Old Testament Study has just pub- 
lished the first of a series of Old Testament Studies, which, as 
the editor, Prof. T. H. Robinson states, is to be modelled after 
the Bethefte of the German ZAW. No. 1 is The Ras Shamra 
Tablets, Their Bearing on the Old Testament, by Prof. J. W. Jack, 
published by T. & T. Clark, of 54 pages, and priced at 3s. It is 
the first general introduction to the subject in English. The 
List of Divine Names, pp. 51-54, is of particular importance. 


James A. MONTGOMERY 
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